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i 
ey E PROVED to be the only 
y guests, my fellow-wanderer 

&&@ David and |, at the little 
Beach Hotel. For the 
foggy season was on, and the whole 
coast was wrapped in a gray blanket 
that might stay unchanged for days 
or weeks. So, after supper, we sat 
by the fire in the “ office,” and en- 
couraged the house boy, the stable 
boy and Lucy, the chambermaid, to 
stay there, too, for company’s sake, 
while we toasted our feet and smoked 
and waited for bedtime. Mean- 
while there drifted into the room 
the odor of the wet cypress trees 
outside that sheltered the house 
from the north winds, while the 
steady boom of the surf was over- 
topped at short intervals by the honk 
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i said of her adventures and their 


several periods, made the total nearer 
fifty. So who shall say? The details 
of Ulysses’s adventures may make dii- 
ficulties for the chronologer ; and Lucy, 
like Ulysses, had “* viewed many men’s 
manners and seen many cities.” 

“TI reckon,” she said, rocking gently 
in a splint chair that drew ever nearer 
the stove without quite reaching it. 
“vou boys was never in the lumber 
country up in Shasta County? I used 
to cook for a camp up there—Hogan’s. 
He was a customer! What made me 
think of it was the steak we had to- 
night. I never saw any quite so tough, 
except at Hogan’s. Many’s the fella 
told me when he was leavin’ camp 
that he'd marry me right off if it 


of the foghorn on Pigeon Point. 
It was evident from the first that 


Lucy would do most of the talking, 
4 and there was no reason to regret 
: it, for she came from Louisiana and 


had a voice like a song bird. From her 
face she might have been anywhere near 
thirty, but David and I, computing what 


wasn't for my steaks. Of course they 
knew I wasn't to blame. They was 
only joshin’. 

“ Never was in Texas, I reckon?” 
she continued presently. “ You don't 
say—in Austin? Well, did you ever pass 
through Abilene? Of course you must 
‘ve. Remember a restaurant right across 
from the station? I waited on table 
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there for four years. Yes, it was pretty 
quiet, except for the fleas. ‘They was 
rambunctious enough to make anyone 
forget all their other sorrows. I got so 
I took a sponge bath in coal oil every 
night. Ever try that? That kept ‘em 
off a little ways. Only, I didn’t dast take 
a candle to bed with me to read by, for 
fear I'd catch and burn like a_ wick. 
There was a girl did that up in Vallejo, 
at a hotel where I worked. They 
couldn't gather up enough ashes to have 
a funeral over. 

“ That was at the Pacific House. Ever 
go there? I was there five vears and a 
half. And say, there's the prettiest girl 
there now—if she hasn't left—waitin’ 
on table that you'd want to see on a 
summer day. You go up there, next 
time you're in San Francisco, and take 
a meal. The meals ain't much, but they 
won't hurt you. And if Annie Sutter 
waits on you, just tell her I introduced 
you. My soul, but she’s pretty! And 


I owe it to her that I left there, too; the 
only place I was ever in that I didn’t 
It was funny. 
fella there boardin’ that 


leave of my own accord. 
There was a 
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fell so bad in love with Annie that he 
was just sick. I knew him pretty well, 
too, but he didn’t think twice about me. 
And she wouldn't have nothin’ to do 
with him, so at last he up and tried to 
kill himself. Yes, seh, he put two or 
three headache powders in his coffee, and 
was took awful sick. Oh, he didn't die; 
the doctor said the coffee was a sort of 
anecdote. But it kinda got out that he'd 
tried to suicide on account of a girl, and 
old Parkinson—that’s the manager— 
thought it was me! He was half blind, 
vou know, and hadn't ever seen much of 
Annie, anyhow, while I was always 
around. So he wouldn't stand for any- 
thin’ like that, and gave me my pa- 
pers. 

* Couldn't I prove anythin’? Well, I 
might; all I need ‘ve done was to get 
anybody to look at us two, and see which 
one would make any poor fool feel like 
dyin’. But I knew I could get another 
place easy enough, and Annie was a 
green hand and maybe couldn't do it 
right away, so | just lit out and didn't 
say a word. And it was all such a joke 
to think I'd got a reputation for causin’ 


It was evident from the first that Lucy would do most of the talking. 
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Then he began readin his newspaper. lookin’ over the edge of it. as if to see if amyone had 
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eir eye on him. 


suicides that I didn’t mind it a bit— 
took all the tart out of it, you might say. 
But that’s how I come to go to San 
Francisco, though | always said I'd keep 
to the country; and | got a place right 
off, as chambermaid at the old Mason 
House, and staved there till the fire.” 

Here Lucy fell into reverie for a little, 
and the boom of the tide came in loudly 
as the room grew silent. A reminiscent 
smile was flickering on her face, so 
David and I exchanged glances to the 
effect that her train of thought was not 
to be interrupted. Presently it would 
reveal itself in its own way. 

“ Yes,” she said, as if what she had 
been thinking had been audible to us all, 
“the Mason House was a gay place in 
those days. Lots of mining people there, 
and that sort, you know, that when they 
come to the city, three or four times a 


vear. like to have fun enough to make 
up for lost time. There was Alaska 
folks every time a Seattle boat was in, 
and from Mexico, too. Why, vou could 
sit in that lobby and just see the whole 
Pacific coast come by like a circus pa- 
rade if you'd wait long enough. And the 
goings on in that supper room upstairs! 
Nobody minded noise. Everybody was 
happy, and seemed like they had all the 
time and the money there was, and any- 
body with a grouch would just leave it 
outside like an umbrella on a rainy day. 
They was great times! I never saw 
anythin’ just like it, and never hope to. 
They say there’s such places in the city 
now, since it’s been all built up again, 
but I can't believe it. They'd be like z 
man's second wife—she might be as good 
a cook as the first one, but he won't sit 
up late with her the same way. 
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“Yes, I saw a lot of things goin’ on, 
there at the Mason House, and once ina 
while got kinda mixed up in ‘em myself, 
Pretty near everybody knew me, you 
see; they couldn't help it. And, of 
course, 1 had a key to all their rooms. 
You nach'ly get acquainted that way. I 
can tell all about anybody after I've seen 
their bureau top a few days, and cleared 
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anybody, or to have much of any busi- 
ness in town. He just wandered around 
like a lost soul, and looked like he was 
for sale to the lowest bidder. He was 
respectable, too; you could see that. 
None of your no-‘count trash. But he 
had somethin’ on his mind. Of course 
I found out before long. You look like 
you think I had curiosity, and maybe I 
have, but that ain't what I 


mean. I just nach'ly got ac- 
quainted with him the way I've 
told you, and he told me all 
about it of his own accord. 

* He came from away down 
East—Boston or Vermont or 
some of those places—and he 
had a friend there that had 
gone back on him and run off 
with all the money they'd 
saved up together when they 
was pardners. And, what was 
more, this fella had married 
the girl that Morrison was en- 
gaged to, and took her off with 
him, too, Now, wasn’t that a 
Christmas surprise for you? 
They'd come out West and 
was said to be in San Fran- 
cisco, so here was Morrison on 
their tracks, with his gun 
loaded. I don’t mean that just 
like I say it, for he wasn't that 
kind. He said they didn't 
shoot folks out in his country 
when they did such things, but 
took the law on ‘em. Of 
course, he didn’t intend to try 
to get back the girl. He didn't 
appear to me to care so much 
about her, except that her 
folks had set him on to try to 
find out where she was and 
whether she was contented or 


He just wandered around like a lost soul, and looked like he was for sale 
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up their things—no peekin’, either. I 
don’t mean nothin’ like that. 

* Well, there was that Morrison fella. 
I knew the first day he registered that 
he didn’t belong in San Francisco, or 
anywhere within a thousand miles of it. 
But I didn't think I'd see so much of 
him before I got through. I reckon 
that was one of the most interestin’ 
times I had at the Mason House 
or anywhere else. When Morrison 
came there he didn’t appear to know 


not; but the money still looked 
kinda good to him. He had all 
the papers with him _ for 
identifyin’ them, and testifyin’ to what 
they'd done, and had interviewed the 
police and arranged to have ‘em de- 
tained whenever they was run down. 
““So he kept hangin’ around while he 
was waitin’ to find ‘em, and all the while 
he was the unhappiest thing you ever 
saw. It wasn’t only that he was gettin’ 
thin and sour with the wantin’ to get 
hold of his pardner and not bein’ able 
to, but he was the out-of-placest fella 
in the United States. To put him down 
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in San Francisco was like puttin’ a cac- 
tus plant in a weddin’ bouquet. He was 
born real sober, you know, and all his 
grandfathers and grandmothers had 
been. They'd all took life hard—I know 
it, “cause he told me things about ‘em. 
They didn’t smile any oftener than they 
had to, and had no i-dea of havin’ a good 
time. They couldn't help it. They was 
always too cold or too hot, and was al- 
ways diggin’ stones out of their ranches 
where they'd hoped to tind potatoes. So 
all the happy-go-luckiness there in the 
city, and all the skylarkin’ in the hotel 
just grated on Morrison like a hurdy- 
gurdy at a funeral. 

“Well, I don't know just how long 
he’d been there when I got in my piece 
of detective work. He'd gone out of 
town for three or four days, to look up 
somebody from his home town that he'd 
heard of. While he was away there 
came a new couple to the hotel—a kind 
of a sallow, dare-devil little fellow with 
a wife that was all smiles and jollyin’, 
though she had a voice like a talkin’ 
machine. I didn’t take no particular 
notice of “em till one day I was -clearin’ 
up their room and ran across a letter 
that was all sealed and ready to mail. 
When my eve dropped on the address 
on the envelope I saw it was Portville. 
That was where Morrison came from, 
and it made me open my eves a little bit. 
Then I took a squint at their laundry 
when it came in, and a lot of the things 
was marked with an S (Sanford was 
Morrison’s pardner’s name), though 
they was goin’ under the name of Pet- 
tingill. 

“ Well, of course, that might not sig- 
nify much, but it set me thinkin’, and 
the more I thought the more | wondered 
what would happen if Morrison should 
come back and run right into his pard- 
ner. So that evening I says to the bell 
boy, when the lobby was full of people 
and Pettingill was sittin’ there among 
‘em, ‘ I want you to holler out * Mr San- 
ford” like there was a caller here for 
him; only, if anybody answers, tell him 
its George Washington Elijah Sanford 
you're lookin’ for, and it ain’t likely that 
‘Il be his name.’ 

* He thought it was some joke I was 
playin’—we was always pretty good 
friends, I and the bell boys—and so he 
called out the name, while I waited be- 
hind the edge of the cloakroom door. 
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And when the boy yelled * Sanford’ | 
saw the Pettingill man jump like hed 
been hit, though not so that anyone would 
notice who wasn’t watchin’ him partic- 
ular. Then he began readin’ his news- 
paper, lookin’ over the edge of it, as if 
to see if anyone had their eve on him, 
That settled me. | didn’t know just 
what to do, but I told the clerk to tell 
Mr Morrison | had a message for him 
whenever he came back. 

‘So, when he got in (it was pretty 
late at night, but | hadn't gone to bed) 
he looked me right up. And I says to 
him, *Did you see anythin’ of your 
pardner while you was away? And he 
shook his head. 

* Then I says, * Well, if I'm not mis- 
taken, he’s stayin’ right here at the same 
hotel with you.’ 

* He grabbed my arm and wanted to 
know what | meant, and | told him. 
Then I described just what the man 
looked like. and his wife, and he said 
there was no doubt about it; it was them. 
It flustered him some to feel so sure of 
it. and he savs: * Now what'll | do? 
Youll help me, Lucy, won't vou? And 
I said I would. So, the first thing was 
to find whether they was in the hotel, 
and it turned out that they'd just come 
in from the theater, and was havin’ a 
jamboree with some friends of theirs 
up in the supper room. 

** Then I'll telephone to police head- 
quarters,’ says Morrison. * And is there 
any place where we can keep an eve on 
’em in the meantime without bein’ seen 

“*Why, ves, says * There's a lit- 
tle gallery over the supper room where 
they sometimes have musicians playin’, 
We can sneak into that.’ 

“While he was telephonin’ | found 
Ching, our Chinyman, who had no object 
in livin’ except to do what I told him 
to, and I set him in the upper hall out- 
side the supper room door to wait for the 
officer. [ had him peek in and see the 
Pettingill-Sanford man, and told him, 
* That's the fellow the policeman will be 
after, says I. * Don't you let him get 
out of sight, and take the officer right 
in to him when he comes.’ So he stood 
there like a monument, and would have 
to the end of the world if nobody called 
him off. You ever hear about the boy 
on the burning deck? Well, he had 
Chinese blood in him, [ bet, or he'd have 
had sense enough to get out. 
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“Then Morrison came up, and said 
there would be a couple of men there 
inside of half an hour. * And have you 
got your papers all right,’ I says, * in 
case they should want to see ‘em before 
really doin’ anything?’ 

** Yes,’ he says. * 1 was just takin ‘em 
out of my bag when the boy said you 
was up and wanted to see me. I must 
have left ‘em lying right on the bureau.’ 

* Then we went into the little gallery, 
where there was curtains drawed when 
it wasn't bein’ used, so we could look 
right down on the folks in the supper 
room without bein’ seen. There was no 
need to be p'ticularly quiet, fer they was 
makin’ so much noise that they wouldn't 
‘ve heard us if we'd sung a duet. And 
Sanford and his wife was the leadin’ 
spirits of it all. He wasn't the noisy 
kind himself, but kinda twinkled all over 
with fun, like it was oozin’ through the 
pores of his skin; and she was a whole 
band of music. She was one of those 
girls that’s just as happy over a new 
hunk of chewin’ gum as I'd be to hear 
that my uncle had died and left me a 
pair of shoes. And she certainly was 
takin’ San Francisco like the smallpox. 

“Well, Morrison sat there by me, 
peekin’ between the curtains, and I could 
just feel him ‘hinkin’ thoughts about 
how it was his money they was spendin’ 
so joyful, and whether there'd be any 
of it left for him to get back, and how 
different Sanford would look when he 
got his prison clothes on. Anyhow, 
that’s what I made out of it, but prob'ly 
I didn’t get it just right, for when he 
spoke he says, * They’re havin’ a pretty 
good time, Lucy.’ 

* And I says, * You bet,’ or somethin’ 
like that. And, after another minute, 
‘Lucy,’ he says, ‘do you reckon they’re 
really happy ?’ 

“*Why, of course,’ says I. * This is 
what they was made for. They're not 
your kind,’ I says. ‘ They’re more like 
some kind of birds, or California pop- 
pies, or suchlike things, than humans. 
And they're right in their own climate 
now for the first time in their lives.’ 

“ T was goin’ to say more, I guess, and 
tell him a few things about San Fran- 
cisco that he couldn't have seen with his 
own eyes if he'd been there a year, when 
they broke out singin’ down below us, 
and I had to stop. It was a real joy- 
ful song, and they kept time on their 


glasses with their spoons, and all that. 
And the girl—Sanford’s wife—joined in 
with the men and sung louder than any- 
body. Morrison took it all in, and 
looked like it was in some foreign lan- 
guage that he was tryin’ hard to under- 
stand. Pretty soon he got kind of ex- 
cited, and stuck his head out bevond the 
curtain, tryin’ to look right down at their 
faces. I started to pull him back, though 
I didn’t really think there was’ much 
chance of his bein’ noticed, when | saw 
Sanford turn his head right up into our 
faces, as you might say, and stop singin’ 
quicker than lightnin’. The rest of ‘em 
went right on, not seein’ that anythin’ 
had happened. And all that Sanford 
did was to beckon one of the waiters, and 
whisper somethin’ to him. 

“* Better come down,’ | says to Mor- 
rison. * You've been seen, and there'll 
be somethin’ doin’... So we started up; 
but before we could get out of the gal- 
lery the lights all went out. and the sup- 
per room was as dark as an _ inside 
pocket. Then there was screechin’ of 
all sorts, some of ‘em thinkin’ it was an 
accident. and some a joke put upon ‘em 
because they was gettin’ so happy. but 
the one thing certain was that Sanford 
stood a pretty good chance te get out 
and find a safe corner, in the midst of 
all the confusion. So J hurried Morri- 
son along to the nearest stairs, and we'd 
have been on hand in a half a minute, 
but he stopped me, took a-hold of my 
arm real tight, and says, ‘ Wait! he says. 
‘Lucey, I’m not goin’. Let ‘em go.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ says I. . 

Let ‘em go,’ he says again. ‘It’s 
no use. She'd never have been happy 
with me, never in the world.’ 

** Of course not,’ says I. * But that’s 
no reason why they should run off with 
your money.’ 

** Well, they need it more than I do,’ 
he savs. * There’s two of ‘em, and only 
one of me. I don't know just why I feel 
so, but instead of it’s makin’ me bitter 
to see ‘em enjoyin’ themselves this way 
I feel kind of ashamed for wantin’ to 
stop it. It’s just as you say, Lucy,’ he 
says; ‘here’s where they belong. I'm 
goin’ to leave ‘em alone.’ 

“T nach'ly didn’t know just what to 
make of it all when things took that 
kind of a turn, but we went on down- 
stairs, kind of as if we was walkin’ in 
our sleep. And just as we came oppo- 
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site the door of my linen closet, which 
was in the same hall that opened into 
the supper room, there was Ching and 
Sanford and two men that I saw in a 
minute had badges on, though they wore 
plain clothes. 

“* Oh, here he is,’ says one of ‘em. 
‘This is Mr Morrison, ain't it? We're 
detainin’ this man,’ he says, * because the 
Chinyman told us it was him that was 
to be called for. But he says his name 
is Pettingill, and it was Thomas Sanford 
that you telephoned about. So it’s up to 
you to identify him.’ 

“Well, Morrison was put to it then. 
Sanford stood back, kind of in the shadow 
of the closet door, and the two of ‘em 
didn’t look at each other. But Morri- 
son spoke real low to the officer, and 
says, ‘I reckon it must be the man [ 
told you of,’ he says, * but | don’t believe 
I care to prosecute,’ or somethin’ like 
that. Anyhow, it made the officer kinda 
hot. 

“* You've gone too far for that,” he 
says. * You've lodged information, and 
said you had a letter from the sheriff of 
your home county askin’ us to detain 
this man, and now you've brought us 
down here I'll have to ask to see the 
papers in the case and use my own judg- 
ment about it.’ 

“T don't know how much more lic 
said, for I thought I'd been hearin’ about 
as much as was good for me, so I lit out 
while they was talkin’, without anybody 
noticin’ me. I don’t know’s | need tell 
you where I went or what I did for the 
next two or three minutes, but by the 
time the officer and Morrison came up 
to his room, leavin’ Sanford with the 
other men, [ was sweepin’ up a room just 
acrost the hall that some folks had va- 
cated to go out on the midnight train. 
They went on in, and | heard ‘em talkin’ 
and fussin’ around for a while, and just 
as I came out and was lockin’ the 
door the officer was comin’ into the hall, 
too. 

“It’s queer business,’ he was sayin’. 
‘I never knew anythin’ just like it. 
* Here’s the chambermaid,’ he says ;* we'll 
ask her. Is there anvbody goes into 
these rooms besides you?” And I says, 
‘No,’ ‘ And is there any way you know 
of that one of the other guests could 
get in here while this gentleman was 
away? Is there any of the keys alike? 
he says. 
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“* No,’ says I, ‘I don’t think there 
is. Has he lost somethin’ ?’ 

** Yes,’ says he, ‘he claims to. Some 
very important papers.’ 

“T saw from the way he spoke that 
he suspicioned Morrison of havin’ hid 
‘em somewhere, so I looked as scared 
as I knew how, and I says, * There was 
some papers on his bureau that I might 
‘ve thrown out. You don’t reckon 
they're the ones? I didn’t think they 
looked like anythin’ much, and he always 
leaves things there to be taken away. 
There ain’t any wastebasket.’ 

* Then he gave me p'ticular fits, which 
| took real meek, of course, seein’ it was 
a kind of obstreperous thing to do. He 
wanted to know if the papers could be 
got at, anywheres. and | says * No; all 
that truck went right down to the fur- 
nace room to be burned up.’ ‘ Well,’ he 
says, ‘this is as much as your place is 
worth, | reckon,’ and I says, * All right.’ 
And they went on down again, Morri- 
son just managin’ to throw me back a 
look sidewavs. as much as to say it was 
all square between us. 

“ The next thing I knew Ching came 
along, lookin’ for me to find out what was 
the matter, and why they hadn't carried 
off the man to the station like he thought 
they was goin’ to. I asked him how 
under the canopy he'd caught the fella 
when the lights went out. 

Oh. he says, ‘velly easy. I just 
go up an’ ask him if he wanta hide. An’ 
he say, “ Yes.” So I say, * Come this 
way, an’ show him the closet, an’ soon 
he go in. [ lock him up. Aw the p’lice- 
man come light away after.’ 

‘But how could you pick him out 
in the dark. [ says, ‘among so many 
of ‘em? 

**WVelly easy.’ he says. * smell him. 
He only man smoke seegar; others all 
have cigalettes.” 

‘| tell vou, it takes one of those 
(hinymen to use their five senses, now, 
don't it? 

* About that time [ thought I'd better 
be in bed, but before | got to my room 
Morrison sent for me and said he 
wanted to savy good-by. He looked kinda 
like the ghost of himself. 

“* You did me a good turn tonight, 
Lucy.’ savs he. * And [ want to thank 
you for it before | go away. I’m goin’ 
right off in the mornin’,’ he says. ‘I 
told Tom I would. They wouldn't be 
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comfortable stayin’ here with me around, 
and there’s no reason why they should 
leave when J’m ready to go.’ 

*** So the officers let him go, did they ?” 
I says. 

“*Oh, yes,’ he says, ‘they couldn’t 
hold him without anythin’ to identify 
him. Of course, there may ’ve been 
ways I could ‘ve done it without the pa- 
pers, but as I didn’t want to they 
couldn't help themselves.’ 

“* Well, you're a funny man,’ says I. 
‘What do you think you've been spendin’ 
this month here for, anyhow? Buyin’ 
real estate, or just tourin’ around? 

“He really smiled a little at that. 
‘Why,’ he says, ‘1 was huntin’ for my 
pardner; that’s all right. And I found 
him. I guess that’s all there was to it. 
The money wasn't so much, you know. 
I've got enough. They certainly are 
happy now, aren't they?’ he says. And 
I says, * Sure!’ 

“* And,’ he says, kinda catchin’ his 
breath, ‘it was good to see old Tom 
again! I guess I never knew how much 
I thought of that boy. He may turn out 
all right yet, here in this new country. 
He ever did nothin’ bad but that once. 
And even if he don’t— 

“*Tf he don't, I says, * he'll still have 
a good time.’ 

** Yes,’ he says, a good deal seriouser 
than I said it, “he will. And I'm glad 
of it.’ 

* So that’s the last I saw of him. He 
was a queer fella, now. wasn't he? 
Went right back to his home place, I 
reckon, and ’s prob'ly livin’ there yet, 
just as sober and uncomfortable as all 
his grandfathers.” 

* And what about Sanford?” we ques- 
tioned. “ Did you ever see any more of 
him—and the girl?” 

* Oh, yes, for a while. They stayed 
on at the Mason, spendin’ their money 
just the same, and drinkin’ the town dry. 
I mean that kinda poetical, you know. 
They wasn't really dissipated. i never 
talked with ‘em any to speak of, and 
didn't know whether they ever sus- 
picioned that I knew anythin’ p'ticular 
about ‘em, till one day Mrs Pettingill- 
Sanford came into her room kinda sud- 
den when I was there, and spoke up to 
me. 

“*Vou’re the girl that Mr Morrison 
was so well acquainted with, aren't you?’ 
she says. 


“*Why, I don’t know,’ I says. ‘I 
knew him some.’ 

“*T guess you know why he went 
home so sudden,’ she says. ~ 

“* Why, in a way,’ says I. * Hed fin- 
ished the business he came here for.’ 

“*Oh, you needn't talk that way to 
me, she says. ‘1 know all about it, 
and how it was you that lost his papers. 
But I would like to know whether you 
just did it the way they said, or if he 
put you up to it.’ 

** Well,’ savs I, ‘I don’t reckon you'll 
ever learn all there is to know about 
those papers; but I'll stake my soul on 
one thing—Morrison didn’t mourn their 
loss any.” 

“She was still then for a minute. 
Then she says, ‘ [ thought as much. He 
was a good deal of a fool,’ she says, ‘ but 
he always thought an awful lot of me.’ 

“TI couldn't stand for that, and I 
kinda flared up. ‘You're very much 
mistaken,’ says I. ‘ Any blind man could 
see that he wasn't losin’ flesh on your 
account; but he did think more of your 
husband than one man commonly does 
of another. Elsewise things wouldn't 
ve turned out just like they did.’ 

“* Yes,’ says she, tossin’ up her head 
a little. ‘And my husband has always 
been uncommon fond of him.’ 

** No doubt,” says I, * and of anythin’ 
that belongs to him.’ 

* T don’t know just what made me so 
sassy; I never was before—when I had 
my apron on. That nach'ly made her 
mad, and she said somethin’ about re- 
portin’ my insultin’ conduct. And I 
says, * That's all right, and do you know 
I've been thinkin’ those fellas at the 
police station would be kinda interested 
to know that your husband's shirts is 
marked with a T. S.’ 

“ Aiter that we didn’t exchange any 
more civilities, as vou might say. And 
it wasn't very long then before the earth- 
quake and the fire. I saw “em that very 
mornin’, gettin’ their things together to 
leave, like everybody else—kinda scared, 
but still jolly. So they and me finished 
out the old Mason House together. 
They've never built up the old place 
again, and I don’t reckon they ever will.” 

* But as long as you live it will not be 
forgotten,” said David. The fire was 
low, the stableboy had gone to bed, and 
the dissolution of the little gathering 
was evidently near. Lucy rose and 
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leaned her elbows on her chair as she 
looked down on my companion. 

“I don’t know whether you’re joshin’ 
me or not,” she said affably. Her voice 
was certainly one of the most exquisite 
that I have heard. “I reckon I do talk 
consid’r’ble. That fella Perkins—the 
same I was tellin’ you about at Hogan's 
camp—says to me once, ‘ Lucy,’ says 
he, ‘ you know, your talk kinda satisfies 
me the way nobody’s else does. I can 
go to sleep and have a good rest, and 
know that when I wake up it ‘Il be right 
there, and not far from where I left 
off.” Well, that’s all right. / don't see 
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how anybody can help talkin’ a lot when 
they've been to all the places | have, 
and found ’em all interestin’. Say, this 
fog is a customer!” 

She threw open the outer door, evi- 
dently to start for her room by way of 
the rambling porch, letting in a great 
wave of sound from the beating surf, 
and an odor of salty mist. 

“You boys are roomin’ on the right 
side of the house,” she added, before 
shutting herself quite out, “or the fog- 
horn on the Point might trouble your 
dreams. It keeps goin’, pretty steady, 
just for the love of it, same as me.” 


Science for the Home 


Anyone who has ever had a tooth ex- 
tracted will be interested to learn that 
a new anesthetic has been discovered 
by the Harvard Dental School. It is 
said to be safer, and its effect lasts longer 
than those of laughing gas. 

A new mode of purifying water. one 
which seems to be far better than filter- 
ing, is its treatment with ozone. ‘The 
city of Paris has an apparatus with a 
capacity of purifying ten million gal- 
lons a day with ozone, and a small do- 
mestic apparatus is on the market in 
Europe which treats sixty gallons of 
water an hour. This device has been 
found to reduce the number of germs 
from forty-three thousand to two per 
cubic centimeter. In the ozone appara- 
tus the germs are actually killed, 
whereas in the purely mechanical type 
of filter they are merely held back by 
the filtering medium, where they are 
likely to become foul and act as a breed- 
ing place for the :nicrobes. It is next 
to impossible to induce servants to steril- 
ize the carbon filling in filters at fre- 
quent intervals by heating. The advent 
of the ozone plan, provided it works 
as well as it promises to do, will be a 
large gain to health. 


Among the most annoying of insect 
pests in the household are the tiny 


beetles of the genus slnobium. These 
insects are barely one-sixth of an inch 
in length. but they have very strong 
jaws. They get into furniture and 
riddle hoies in it. Unless they can be 
eradicated they will in time reduce the 
furniture to dust. Furniture thus 
afflicted must be subjected for some time 
to a freezing temperature in order to 
destroy the insects. Another common 
pest is the paste heetle. It gets into 
bread, biscuits or anv food containing 
flour. These insects are especially fond 
of the paste in books. and have been 
known to ruin whole libraries. Has 
anyone found an effectual remedy? The 
fig moth (Fbhestia ficuclla) is a pest for 
which housewives have to watch most 
carefully. Few figs. except those very 
recently imported. are free from the 
white grubs of this moth. 

Extensive experiments have been con- 
ducted by an Tllinois physician, Dr G. R 
Williams. proving that the juice of the 
fresh pineapnle is a great aid in digest- 
ing food. He declares that even mid- 
night suppers of lobster, chop suey and 
other dainties may be indulged in with- 
out serious consequences, provided ocea- 
sional pieces of fresh pineapple be eaten 
with the meal. 
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RIDE 


The manners of Machiavelli MacBride 
Were such that, without an exception, 


His friends and acquaintances 


viewed him with pride 


As a model of manly perfection. 


His walk was a poem of motion, 


When he strolled down the street in his well-polished tile 


And the ladies all yoted his bow and his smile 
The quintessence of courtly devotion. 


I 


No Brummell or Chesterfield ever displayed 

tight situation ;” 

Such delicate compliments mever were paid 
As adorned his polite conversation; 


More tact in a 


And even at bridge, though he 
chanced to detect 
His partner in errors mislead- 
ing, 
He was, nevertheless, never 
known to neglect 
The rules of good taste and 
good breeding. 


Ill 


When out with his wife at a 
party or ball 
His conduct touchingly 
tender, 
For he constantly cared for her 
comfort with all 
The attentions a courtier might 
render 
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It was: “ Pardon my _ thoughtlessness, 
won't you, my dear? 
May I offer an ice or some candy?” 
Or: “ Mary, my love, you are chilly, I 
fear; 
Let me bring you a swallow of 
brandy !” 
IV 
When a fair was in view his opinions 
were sought 
By the ladies on every occasion, 
And he cheerfully gave both his time 
and his thought 
To the problems of * chic” decoration ; 
He would perch on a ladder and putter 
and fuss 
With almost pathetic persistence, 
As if he believed to employ himself thus 
The sole aim of his humble existence ! 


V 


On a street car no lady could stand while he sat 


Absorbed in his paper's 


perusal, 


For he offered his seat with a graciousness that 


Politely resisted refusal. 


And although she were old, yet never. I'm told, 
Were the canons of courtesy slighted, 

For he'd gallantly lend his assistance and hold 
Her arm while she safely alighted. 


VI 


But, alas! with what feelings of shame and chagrin 
Our artist is forced to conduct us 


To the home of our hero, 


that. peering within, 


He may sadly, though wisely instruct us! 
Can it be that the boor we discover inside 
With his feet on the library table 


Is the Sir Walter Raleigh 


we hailed with such pride 


In the earlier part of this fable? 


Vil 


Tis he, no mistake, for behold him once 
more 
As he grumbles and growls o'er his 
dressing, 
And scatters his collars and ties on the 
floor 
In a temper that’s truly distressing! 
While his poor, patient helpmeet runs 
hither and yon 
His coat and his waistcoat to take him, 
And hastens to help him in putting them 
on 
And to clean up the litter he’s making! 
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And though you would naturally never assume 
Slight family duties could fret him, 

He was prone, notwithstanding, to sputter and fume 
At the simplest of tasks that was set him! 

When a picture was hung ‘twas a tragic affair, 
Viewed by all with extreme apprehension ; 

Were a nail to be driven or curtain repaired, 
His remarks ‘twere improper to mention. 


IX 


At dinner no amiable word he vouchsafed 
While his meal and his paper devouring, 
But found fault with each viand, and blustered and chafed 
In a manner forbidding and glowering; 
While the children were hustled, unkissed, to their beds 
In most cruel -unfatherly fashion— 
In fine, such a life as his family led 
Must awaken sincerest compassion! 


X 


For appearance may lie, as it easily can, 
And fair words may be grossly deceiving, 
And the household affairs of a “ popular” man 
Are frequently past all believing; 
So do not be caught, lest your pride have a fall, 
3y counterfeit courtesy’s brightness, 
But remember “ there's no place like home” after all 
To cultivate tact and politeness. 
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Training for Economy 


The Imperative Need of College Courses in Home 
Science Set Forth By Distinguished Educators 


It is a simple problem, perfectly so, as staied in the communication, printed 
herewith, from Dean Russell of Teachers College. 

How is the family today and tomorrow to live decently without the ability on 
the part of the wife to supplement her husband's earning capacity with — practi- 
cal, economical management in the expenditure of the income and the conduct 
of the household? 

Educators of the first rank, men and women who have studied the theory of 
education, as well as the practice, are coming to recognize the situation. 

When this magazine set out, a few years ago, to canvas this subject in edu- 
cational circles it found the prevailing sentiment “ anti.’ Household economics 
was not “ cultural” (by which it was meant, probably, that it was not genteel). 
The only educator of great prominence who came out flatly and emphatically at 
that time in favor of the inclusion of domestic science in the courses of the col- 
leges for women was Dr Eliot, then the president of Harvard University. He 
pointed out the utilitarian motive for the introduction of Latin and Greek in the 
colleges for men, the vocational aim and purpose of university study. A college 
for women, he said, obviously should train young women for wifehood and 
motherhood. 

The cultural value of courses in household economics he did not dwell upon, 
but he might have done so. The educational world is coming now to see it 
clearly. That bugbear “ culture” has long stood in the way of needed vocational 
training. The cultural value of the home science work is now recognized and 
acknowledged by the most advanced of American edticators. 

By way of exhibiting briefly the new knowledge and spirit of our leaders in 
education in this matter of household economics in the colleges, representative 
opinions have been gathered, which are printed herewith. ‘These are evidence 
that the faculties of the great colleges for women are waking up to the situation. 
Letters were addressed to the presidents of Smith College, Mt Holyoke College. 
Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar and Elmira College, asking if courses in house- 
hold economics or allied branches were offered in the respective institutions, or 
whether plans for such courses another year had been made. The replies re- 
ceived are printed herewith. As the reader will see, they reveal little of actual 
training of this description or apparent intention to introduce such training. 

President Taylor of Vassar writes: “ We are not providing special instruc- 
tion in the directions suggested in vour letter, and the matters you refer to are 
taken up only incidentally in connection with the various courses with which they 
may be related. We are not planning to introduce any specific work in household 
arts or economics, as we think it better that our work for the college course 
would better be the broad, general education, with foundations upon which may 
be reared easily and profitably the specific instruction that may be called for, 
either for general domestic life or for the professional life into which so many 
students go.” 

This word comes from Wellesley: “ Wellesley College at present offers no 
specific courses in household arts or economics. Many years ago such a course 
was privately supported, but this provision came to an end and the course has 
never been reopened. In generai the college does not expect to offer courses 
which are technical or vocational. It is believed bv those who influence the policy 
of Wellesley that methods of work and research rather than technical informa- 
tion or arts constitute the work of a college. Courses in physics, in biology, and 
notably in chemistry form the foundation for courses in domestic science which 
many graduates take up in special schools after finishing their college course.” 
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President Woolley writes from Mount Holyoke: “In a course in hygiene 
and sanitation given by the resident physician at the college, consideration is 
given to the study of foodstuffs and their relative values for human consump- 
tion. Hygiene of infectious diseases and some elements of bacteriology are in- 
cluded in this course. It is our plan to offer courses in bacteriology year after 
next and it is possible that courses in food values will be offered in the depart- 


ment of chemistry.” 


Following are a few communications from educators of note, which clearly 


indicate the trend of thought: 


Views of Prominent Educators 


Imperatively Needed 


The insistence that colleges for women 
should provide good courses in house- 
hold economics is justified by two im- 
portant considerations: First, that for 
most college women the college is a final 
vocational as well as a final * cultural” 
school; and, second, that the vocation 
of most college women must continue to 
be in the future as it has been in the 
past, home making and home keeping, 
including, of course, the oversight and 
direction of household affairs. 

Up to the present time only one voca- 
tion has been recognized in the training 
for women that the colleges afford— 
teaching; and even that has too often 
been confined to general and specialized 
scholarship, no attempt. or little attempt, 
being made to supply adequately the 
necessary technical training in the his- 
tory, theory and practice of education 
every teacher should receive. But the 
vocational function of the college in this 
particular field has been freeiy recog- 
nized. 

When we remember that teaching is 
for the most part the permanent occu- 
pation of celibate women only, we are 
forced to conclude that women’s col- 
leges exist primarily for single women, 
and that they are content to send their 
graduates out into the world trained for 
no vocation, or for only a temporary vo- 
cation; or that they feel no responsibil- 
ity for training them for the inevitable 
vocation of most of them, or that this 
vocation requires no training. These 
conclusions may not be wholly justified. 
It is possible that some colleges for 
women would like to offer suitabie 
courses, but have not the means to do 
so. But there can be no question that 
the conclusions just drawn from. the 
contemporary practice of the colleges 


for women are not creditable to those 
colleges ° 

It seems to me, therefore, that satis- 
factory courses in household economics 
in colleges for women are imperatively 
needed. \Vomen, and especially college- 
bred women, should set the example of 
intelligent and economical expenditure for 
the necessities and comforts of the home. 
Relatively few college women will them- 
selves engage in housework; but very 
few have any intelligent comprehension 
of household duties without training. 
The circumstances of their pre-collegiate 
lives for the most part make it impos- 
sible for them to participate effectively 
in the routine of their own homes. 
Hence they rarely acquire a real ac- 
quaintance with fundamental houseiold 
activities, to say nothing of a real com- 
mand over the direction and control of 
household affairs. Such courses as are 
here suggested should accordingly in- 
clude courses in home sanitation and 
decoration, and courses in sewing and 
cooking; and these courses should be 
sufficiently comprehensive and thorough 
to enable a woman to direct intelligently, 
sympathetically, economically and with 
satisfaction to herself and her family 
the domestic affairs of a household. 

It has also seemed to me that every 
college for women should offer courses 
open to young mothers, and to graduates 
and undergraduates about to be mar- 
ried. The responsibilities of a woman 
in a household as wife and mother re- 
quire a preparation at present unattain- 
able in either school or college. The in- 
stincts of a woman as wife and mother 
are usually not a satisfactory guide to 
the effective performance of the duties 
which a woman must discharge. Mbre- 
over, the great injury to the woman her- 
self and to her family likely to result 
from ignorance of the fundamental 
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duties devolving upon her can be averted 
by appropriate instruction. Women who 
are not married and girls who have no 
immediate intention of marrying are not 
likely to be interested in such courses 
as are here recommended, and these 
courses are not for them; but the good 
that they could accomplish for engaged 
women and for married women is incal- 
culable. Paul H,. Hanus. 
Professor of Pedagogy. Harvard University 


Man-M ade Courses 


One reason why adequate recognition 
is not given to finely trained women is 
that their training in many instances 
does not co-ordinate them with the pres- 
ent organization of society. Or, to put 
it in another way, college courses for 
women have not been devised in order 
to meet existing conditions so much as 
to express a protest. College courses 
for women will have to be radically re- 
vised. We are not yet out of the first 
stage of this educational experiment, 
and the fundamental principle of the 
first stage is the assertion that women 
can study the same things that men 
study and study them as well. 

The women’s colleges are 
committed to man-made courses and 
man-making practices. We must not be 
overhasty in condemning those , who 
made an earnest plea for the educa- 
tional rights of women. They made a 
protest; they exhibited rivalry; they 
have made good. The next stage in 
what we are doing will have to be a 
recognition of conditions as they are, 
woman's nature as it is, as well as ideals 
to be realized. I am hoping that some 
venturesome spirit will prevail upon the 
women’s colleges to make radical changes 
in what they are doing. 

E. A. Noble. 


President Woman's College of Baltimore 


The Great American Lesson 


The day when anyone who could 
“mind” children was considered good 
enough to teach young boys and girls is 
well‘in the past. So, too, the day when 


largely 


“ cooking” and “ sewing ’’ made up the 
round of the household arts is fast de- 
parting. The sciences and arts con- 
cerned in the home are both intricate 
and interesting—fit subiects for exact 
They 


study and intelligent application. 


contribute not only to the personal wel- 
fare of individuals by making home life 
more attractive and more satisfying, 
but they contribute to the welfare of the 
public by conserving the earnings of 
home supporters. 

The time is coming when the income 
of the average household will tend to 
become fixed; living expenses, however, 
tend to rise. In this emergency the mar- 
gin between income and expenditure, on 
which both personal happiness and fam- 
ily security must rest becomes uncer- 
tain. Family success depends quite as 
much on the wife’s ability to live well 
upon the husband's earnings as upon the 
husband's ability to get a living wage. 
This is the greatest lesson that Ameri- 
cans have to learn. It will be learned 
in the school of hard knocks if it is not 
taught elsewhere. 

The opportunity given is peculiarly a 
task for women in the interest primarily 
of women and children, but in its far- 
reaching consequences it contributes to 
the solution of a fundamental problem 
in economics, promotes human happi- 
ness and makes for self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizenship. 

James E. Russell. 
Dean of Teachers College. Columbia University 


From Rev Dr Van Dyke 


I must begin by confessing to a mias- 
culine ignorance of * household econom- 
ics.’ During my life I have been com- 
fortably dependent upon the protecting 
care of women who received their train- 
ing as housekeepers in their mothers’ 
homes. Naturally | have a prejudice in 
favor of this method of instruction. At 
the same time it seems to me clear that 
there are many things connected with 
the care and management of a house 
which might well be taught, certainly in 
theory and possibly in practice, to young 
women while they are in college, espe- 
cially if these young women have not 
had the advantage of being brought up 
in an old-fashioned home. 

Henry Van Dyke. 


Princeton, N } 


As a Cultural Course 


I should be very glad to add my voice 
to those who are pleading for the adop- 
tion of the household arts as a cultural 
course in colleges for women. It seems 
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to me most important that this agitation 
should continue until people are con- 
vinced that our colleges should (without 
eliminating the valuable classical 
courses) add to the present electives 
other courses which have been found to 
have equal cultural value. There are 
all types of mind and all sorts of profes- 
sions, and no one group of subjects can 
answer our modern purposes. 
Miriam Sutro Price. 
President Public Education Association of New York 


Value 


In the universities East and West, 
large opportunities are given for voca- 
tional and professional work on the part 
of men. ‘The different departments of 
engineering, as well as the older depart- 
ments of law, medicine and preparation 
for teaching or preaching, have all led 
in that direction. Later, instruction in 
commerce, in higher accounting and in 
preparation for various professions in 
which economics is the leading factor, 
have also been developed. 

There is a tendency which should be 
encouraged toward the development of 
courses for women which lead in the 
same way, as preparation for the pro- 
fession of wife, or for other outside pro- 
fessions. The various arts and craits 
have been very successfully taught in 
this line, and household economics, do- 


mestic science and a variety of other 
things are being developed. The tend- 
ency js at first to make them of low cul- 
tural value, to give them very little con- 
tent of mental training; but sooner or 
later better teachers and better ideals 
put them on an equality for educational 
value with the more conventional col- 
lege subjects. This movement is one to 
be in every way encouraged. At the 
same time, we should work toward real- 
ities, and not toward the pretense of 
practicality which comes from doing 
poor things in poor ways. 
David Starr Jordan. 
President Leland Stanford, Junior, University 


The Most Important 


There are two general lines of edu- 
cation for girls. The first is the scholas- 
tic, academic. This is now open to them 
from the kindergarten through the col- 
lege. No one would claim that it espe- 
cially fits for domestic life; while many 
believe it positively disqualifies for it. 
The second line of education is purely 
practical with the home as a center, and 
includes the household arts. This, I be- 
lieve, is the most important of all. ’ 

Of course there is a third or more 
purely vocational line of education, 
which no more inclines women towards 
home life than does the first. 


G. Stanley Hall. 
President Clark University 


The Clearer Vision 


By Edith Vaughan Michaux 


©h, Mither, when I mind me of how I left that day, 

It seems the heart within my breast must sudden turn to clay! 
For there was laughter in my throat, and jests upon my lip; 

My face was set to seaward, where mine eyes sought out a ship. 


Was not my hand within my Lad’s, his whispers in my ear? 
And every path was flower-sprent; “twas April o’ the year. 
The olden life I brushed aside with strong hands, unafraid, 
And turned my back upon you there, like any heartless jade. 


*Tis not that I have lost my love for my brave-hearted Lad; 

Or that these many miles between should send me sicken sad; 

Sut oft I see your holy tears, whiles I laughed in the prow! 

And mine own cheek goes wet with brine—for I’ve the daughter now. 
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A Woman's School Alliance 


In Which a Group of New England Mothers 
Supplement the Work of the Teachers 


By Margaret Briscoe Hopkins 


OW an alliance, formed by women, 
may find out what omissions there 
are in the schools that might be 

properly supplied from outside, and how 
they may best set about meeting that de- 
mand, is what the Amherst \Woman’s 
School Alliance has been testing out in 
the past school year. 

What such a body might try to do 
could easily become a rather serious 
question. What any outsiders can ac- 
tually do in the schools, in the state of 
Massachusetts at least, is bounded ab- 
solutely by what the school board of 
their town permits to be done. 

Elected to office by town vote, the 
school board finds itself immediately re- 
moved from town jurisdiction; servants 
of the Commonwealth. to that high 
authority responsible and under no ob- 
ligations of obedience to those to whom 
they owe their office—the creature 
greater at a leap than that which hath 
created it. 

To the supreme court of the state 
alone, through impeaching these officials, 
may the town turn for redress in case of 
supposed maladministration on the part 
of its school board. It is under the pro- 
tection of such an egis (if the wgis is 
minded to encourage) that a parental 
organization, originating from a good 
citizen's desire to support the school board 
in the hard task of making educational 
bricks with a modicum of financial 
straw, may flourish—or perish. It is 
therefore a first essential that the aims 
of a parental association, as such asso- 
ciations are usually called, shall be per- 
fectly clear to the community. No vol- 
unteer organization, especially when en- 
tering upon civic work, can properly 
expect a gratis confidence, and here the 
difficulty is a double-edged one. A 
school board, by virtue of its necessity 
for caution in its highly responsible civic 
work, must exact proof of sincerity and 
capacity before it can admit to confi- 


dence. On the other hand, without the 
opportunity given to prove competence, 
how may ability be shown? This is the 
position of all parental organizations that 
have ever existed on sufferance along- 
side of official boards. 

It is a rather nice question, but one 
that has worked out invariably along 
about the same lines. 

In most cases, to the high honor of 
their calling let it be stated, we find that 
the dedicated teachers and superintend- 
ents of the schools are making the sharp 
effort to bring the schools up to the best 
standards of the day. The already over- 
burdened and overworked teachers— 
good citizens ever answering “ here” to 
the roll call—by overwork in school 
hours and overwork after school hours, 
try to atone to their pupils for the deficit 
in appropriations; or, in lieu of such 
appropriations, for defaulting volunteer 
workers. 

While all good citizens, parents espe- 
cially, are supposedly interested in the 
schools, there are those who, in all sin- 
cerity, decide that when they have sent 
the small citizens they have in charge 
clean in all ways to the classroom, so 
protected at home that they come as no 
menace to other children, they have done 
their whole duty to the schools, and that 
to go further would be mere officious- 
ness. Perhaps they are right; but, look- 
ing at the subject from the narrowest 
point of view, who is then personally 
responsible to the child for the environ- 
ment in which he will spend most of his 
waking hours? To assist as one vitally 
interested in preserving a whole whole- 
some generation for their children to 
live in seems an unescapable responsi- 
bility for all parents, one that can hardly 
be entirely relegated to school authori- 
ties, or to teachers and superintendents 
already overworked in underequipped 
classrooms. 

By constructive and helpful methods, 
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rather than by critical comments, a 
whole system of supplementary service 
by parental associations is being slowly 
built up throughout this whole country, 
accomplishing highly successful work in 
various towns and cities, as instance the 
reinforcement of the schools of Boston 
by the introduction of school nurses 
through the efforts of a paternal associa- 
tion, which at first financially maintained 
a work that is now a city charge and a 
peculiar source of relief and of strength- 
ening for the teachers. 

In the story of the patient preacher, 
his salary and his labors contrasting as 
the salaries and labors of teachers cus- 
tomarily contrast, we find him replying 
to his congregation when pressed to 
pray for rain, “ No, not on my present 
salary.” It might be wished that some 
teachers of today possessed this courage 
of what must be their private convictions. 
In too many cases they are expected to 
he the mild truant officer, the friendly 
visitors, the school nurses, almost the 
medical inspector—too often the parents. 

How some supplementary services 
that might relieve the burdened teachers 
and build up a system of reinforcement 
for the schools might be safely and 
wisely introduced—this was the serious 
problem before those women of Amherst 
who in the opening of the last school 
vear met to confer on these questions. 
That conference resolved into three 
issues! 

First——-W hat 
need? 

Second—Which of these needs may 
supplementary service meet? 

Third—How can supplementary serv- 
ice be supplied ? 

The first of these three questions 
might be, as it were, mere “ closet dis- 
cussion,” leading to nothing but criti- 
cisms. The last two questions brought 
the questioners into direct contact with 
the school authorities, who alone could 
answer them. As a result of this con- 
tact. standing out clearly in the minds 
of the women who opened this work in 
Amherst, there remain a foreword and 
en afterword for the school year, both 
sooken by those placed over the schools. 
A\t the outset of the year, half in warn- 
irg. half doubtless as a call to courage, 
came this message from one of the 
authorities : 

“We have to remember that your 
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work may become permanent and valu- 
able, or it may cease to exist. It is vol- 
unteer work, based wholly on personal 
sacrifice and on the continuance of the 
civic loyalty of the workers.” 

At the close of the year, from yet an- 
other of the school officials, this mes- 
sage came: 

“You may congratulate yourselves in 
that the experimental part of your work 
is behind you, that you are now an estab- 
lished force. When the abutments are 
showing well above water a bridge is 
called practically completed—that is now 
your situation.” 

In both of these messages may be said 
to lie the inner history of what must 
constitute the evolution of any volunteer 
parental society desiring to work along- 
side of authorized civic organizations. 

In the first place (regarding its rela- 
tion to the authorities as first) such a 
volunteer organization must remember 
this truth, that, save where certain de- 
fined authorizations are here and there 
granted, it is not in the secure position 
of an acknowledged auxiliary body; it 
is nothing more than a proffered alliance 
that may only be formally accepted, 
slowly and in sections, as this becomes 
practicable in the growth of the work. 
And this condition of insecurity must re- 
main constant in security—if the con- 
tradiction in terms may be allowed—in 
that as the personnel of a school board 
changes, or the point of view alters, the 
recognitions or nonrecognitions of the 
parental society may wax or wane. With 
no actual official position; with recogni- 
tion, and properly, only as the usetful- 
ness of the various plans of the parental 
organization are persistently proven, the 
very existence of a woman's school alli- 
ance must depend, it would seem to a 
casual observer, not only on the con- 
tinued civic loyalty of its workers, but 
also on the wish, the will—we may al- 
most say the whim—of the authorities. 

On the other hand, we must also re- 
member that there is no such popular 
work in the world as that for the bene- 
fit of the children. The easiest giant 
to kill has ever been the giant of oppo- 
sition to work that is for the benefit of 
the little ones. What is, as it were, a 
court of equity exists in every commu- 
nity to which citizens may always appeal 
their case; namely, the court of public 
opinion. It is, then, the opportunity, and 
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indeed it is perhaps the most important 
task, of all parental associations so to 
endeavor to form and formulate public 
opinion that the authorities will be con- 
scious of falling below their privileges if 
dropping beneath the standards which 
an awakened public interest sets. It is 
a foregone conclusion that those who 
are the servants of the public will usu- 
ally represent what they believe to be 
the active sentiments of the majority of 
their constituency. In most cases it is 
the public that must first know what it 
wants, be thoroughly informed as to 
conditions, and then inform its servants 
what it desires of them. 

The chances all are that civic authori- 
ties render what they believe they are 
actively wanted to render, and a town or 
a city usually gets precisely what it 
wants to get—no more, no less. but 
there is in all community life an active 
and a latent interest, and it is this valu- 
able latent interest that can by parental 
associations be called out and brought 
forward to hold the balance of power. 

It is a matter of certainty that a com- 
munity has no requirement upon it to 
endure a school government that is neg- 
ligent, wasteful or unintelligent. for it is 
always the public that has elected its own 
school authorities, and, equally, public 
opinion, if dissatisfied, will change its 
board. The mere fact that there is pub- 
lic appreciative interest in the work of 
any board must incite authorities to bet- 
ter and finer work—as a mere human 
law. A cold audience breeds a listless 
speaker, as a warmly interested audience 
provokes the best from the man on the 
platform, stimulates him, awakens his 
imagination, stings him to exertion. At- 
tention, plaudits. critical consideration, 
disapproval—all these instruct the sen- 
sitive platform worker, and these same 
attitudes in citizens at large produce a 
consensus of opinion that instructs any 
hoard which serves them. Here and 
there, now and then, there arises a man 
in office. the born leader. appearing to 
prove what officeholders have done and 
what one can do; he serves the citizens 
first by forming and formulating their 
epinions for them, then by carrying out 
for them their own ideals. thus formed, 
inaking them want him to do those things 
which he should do for them, creating 
the popular demand upon himself for 
higher, better civic service. 


Perhaps, then, the most permanent 
and valuable work that any volunteer 
parental association can render, work 
that at the same time makes for the per- 
manence of the association itself, is 
through a determined effort to establish 
a clear, considerate and appreciative re- 
lation between the authorities and that 
public which those authorities are en- 
deavoring, often at great personal sacri- 
fice, to serve. 

To turn next to the practical details, 
the possible understructure, those pre- 
sentable abutments that must show above 
water before any organization can be 
seriously considered or ever be said to 
exist. The organization for all parental 
associations must, of course, differ so 
radically, according to the differing needs 
of each community, that what one body 
has evolved as essential might convey 
but little to another. 

In Amherst the working plans decided 
upon at the outset were along what may 
be called distinctively American lines. It 
is said that where an American has per- 
sonally decided that it is in the way of 
his duty to undertake any work whatso- 
ever, his first action is to create 4 coim- 
mittee, and only with that support back 
of him, that valuable conference of 
minds obtained. will he proceed to busi- 
nesslike, constructive work. 

The immediate method employed by 
the Amherst Woman's School Alliance 
at their first meeting (consisting of about 
a dozen women, called together at the 
house of one of the members. the small 
assembly all representative and gathered 
from different town districts) was first 
to decide upon three initial questions for 
solving. as given above; then, in order 
to obtain answers to these questions, 
committees were immediately formed 
and instructed to report upon their in- 
quiries at the next meeting. These com- 
mittees were formed before there was 
any formal organization of the Alliance, 
for it was through the reports of the 
members that the qualifications for the 
possible officers were discovered: but 
these same preliminary committees, with 
but little change. were later used as the 
standing committees of the Alliance. 
The final organization emploved may be 
most briefly told by appending some of 
the reports of the one school year of 
work. The formal approach to the work 
w2s through an open citizens’ meeting, 
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under the auspices of the school board, 
who were the chief speakers. 

The officers were the president, first 
vice-president, second vice-president, re- 
cording secretary, corresponding secre- 
tary, and treasurer. These, with the 
chairmen and secretaries of standing 
committees, constitute the council, all 
members of which must be members of 
the Alliance, from which body the coun- 
cil is drawn. 


Some Real Work Accomplished 


The boys’ club committee reported a 
boys’ club formed by the Amherst Col- 
lege Christian Association, under the 
auspices of this committee. Meetings 
are held in Pratt Gymnasium on Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings for games 
and drill, ending with shower bath. 
Average attendance, thirty-eight. 

The parental committee reported 
twenty needy families of school children 
visited and helped. 

The clothing committee reported 
clothing and bedding collected, pur- 
chased and distributed on requisition of 
the parental committee. 

The school visiting committee re- 
ported one hundred and two visits made 
in the schoolrooms by its members, spe- 
cial attention having been paid to heat- 
ing, ventilation, sanitary conveniences, 
cleanliness of schoolrooms and position 
and general appearance of pupils. 

The school and district nurse com- 
mittee reported that the nurse engaged 
and salaried by the Alliance began her 
work on March 17. Her first month’s 
report, shows three graded schools and 
high school ; in all eighteen rooms, visited 


weekly. Absentees reported by teachers 


were all visited at their homes. Those 
absent from deficiency of clothing were 
referred to the parental committee. The 
sick were treated by nurse under orders 
of medical inspector or family physician. 

The finance and entertainment com- 
mittee reported on various public and 
private entertainments for the purpose 
of financing the Alliance treasury. 

The monthly meetings of the council 
are in the general nature of meetings 
of a board of directors—reports from 
all the officers and committees presented 
and approved, subject to the approval 
of the whole body of the Alliance at the 
annual meeting. The election of all gen- 
eral officers taking place at the annual 


meetings, by vote of the members, leaves 
the control of the personnel of the coun- 
cil in the hands of the general organiza- 
tion. The president of the organization, 
so elected, nominates the chairmen and 
secretaries of committees, subject to the 
approval of the council, of which body 
these committee officers, so appointed, 
then become a part. In this fashion it 
has been hoped that the democratic form 
of work might be strictly preserved, 
while avoiding diffuse methods. 

Whether there is or is not necessity 
for volunteer workers for our schools is 
a question which every community must 
settle with its own conscience and with 
knowledge of its own possible needs. 
Whether, if need of volunteer work 
exists, it is the place of the women of 
the community to come forward, that 
also is a community question. 

That a number of Amherst women 
have decided Yes on both qvestions has 
resulted, not in a merely emotional dis- 
cussion of what is or might be, but (with 
the thoughtful and considerate co-opera- 
tion of the Amherst School Board mak- 
ing this possible) in an organized and 
determined effort to assist where that as- 
sistance is practical in perfecting the 
schools of the town. 

Who is to undertake (which women 
in the community) the presented tasks ? 

Not long ago the late Richard Watson 
Gilder, that citizen of good citizens, was 
discussing with a friend some civic work 
which lay crying out to be done. “ We 
have waited too long,” said the friend, 
“and I shall put this matter in motion. 
We can at once appoint a citizens’ com- 
mittee—” Mr Gilder interrupted him, 
knowing too well why his friend, al- 
ready overburdened, should refuse added 
civic responsibility. “I wish you would 
learn,” he urged, “ that because a thing 
is not being done is no God-given rea- 
son that you should do it.” 

There is no question but that every 
woman owes to the home, from whence 
she draws her strength, the first and the 
best that she has to give; but it is equally 
true that in their tenderest years those 
she ministers to will remain more hours 
of the day in the four walls of the 
schoolroom than in the home. It is then 
undoubtedly the duty of someone to see 
that those things which will most advan- 
tage the rising generation are all put 
within reach in the schools. 
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The Lighting of Schoolrooms 


By William L. Nida 


Superintendent of Schools, Forest River, Ill 


N A RECENT physical examination 

of the school children of River Forest, 

Ill, it was found that fifty-five per 
cent of those in need of medical atten- 
tion were suffering from defective 
vision. A study of conditions in these 
schools, and many others, has disclosed 
the fact that pupils who are seated at the 
rows of desks by the windows are sub- 
jected to a flood of light rays coming 
direct from the open sky and striking 
their faces at such an angle as to cause 
severe eye exhaustion. 

Their eyes are in danger of being 
permanently injured, not only because of 
the wrong direction of the light, but also 
by the undue amount received. Mean- 
time school boards and superintendents 
are resting in the delusion that their 
schoolrooms <re so lighted that all pu- 
pils receive light in proper quantity over 
the left shoulder only. Whereas this is 
true alone for the * bad boys in the front 
seats.” These alarming conditions are 
known to prevail in almost all school- 
rooms in the land, and open-minded in- 
vestigators may be convinced of the truth 
of this by themselves occupying, for a 
few hours, seats which the pupils are 
required to sit in for ten months of the 
year. 

The human eye developed in the great 
out-of-doors lighted by the dome of 
heaven. It is set in such a position as 
to be well protected from the volume of 
direct, vertical sky rays. Thus we have 
the deep eye socket with the overhang- 
ing eyebrow. To further protect the eye 
from direct horizontal rays we have the 
squinting eyelid, with its long curving 
lashes; and, lastly, the adjustable pupil 
of the eye. Nature has tried to shield 
the eye from all direct sky rays. She 
teaches us to have a great many direct 
rays strike the object upon which the 
eye is focused, but to have only reflected 
rays strike the sensitive retina. 

In order to get the greatest number of 
direct sky rays to strike the object and 
fewest to strike the eye, we are warned 
to obtain our light from as near the 


zenith as possible, and to shut out the 
horizontal rays, which are most likely to 
do injury to the vision. 

In our present buildings, it would ap- 
pear that man has done his utmost to 
circumvent the laws of nature in this 
regard. He has dwelt for ages in build- 
ings with opaque roofs, partly, perhaps, 
because there was no transparent roofing 
available to primitive man, and partly 
because this was the only way he knew in 
which to protect himself from the heat 
and excessive light of the sun. 

When Nature wishes to produce a 
soft light she merely removes the sun 
from view, leaving in its place the moon 
and stars. The direction of light re- 
mains the same. Man, in order to lessen 
the amount, shuts out all light from 
above; or, in other words, changes the 
direction of his light rays. The tendency 
of advancing civilization has been to live 
and to work more and more indoors. 
The human eye has not been able to 
readily readjust its nature to the new 
direction of light rays ordained by man 
with his opaque-roofed buildings. Hence 
we have a spectacled race. 

Modern man has, until recently, made 
no improvement in this method of light- 
ing, although glass has been available 
for overhead lighting for several cen- 
turies. Thus the eye has been forced to 
do intensive work amid only horizontal 
rays of light, and the natural protections 
of eye socket and eyebrow have been 
rendered ineffective. 

Practically all schooirooms are lighted 
from windows on the side or rear. In 
every case there is a row of seats close 
to, and parallel with, a row of windows 
to the pupil’s left. Some of these win- 
dows send a flood of light into the faces 
of all the children in this outside row 
except, perhaps, those in the front seats. 
This is true not only of the outside row, 
but of the rear of the other rows next 
to it. So that, in rooms with light from 
only one side, at least a third of the chil- 
dren are subjected to an eve strain from 
which they cannot escape. This also 
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holds true, with double the emphasis, for 
rooms lighted from two opposite sides. 
Side windows, too, throw the light upon 
blackboards which reflect it with a glare 
that makes it impossible for children to 
read from them at certain angles. ‘This 
works harm to the sight. 

It is commonly believed that our best- 
lighted schoolrooms are those with south 
exposure. In these rooms it is necessary 
much of the time to draw the shades 
entirely over the windows to shut out the 
direct sunlight. This renders the rooms 
too dark, and they become the poorest 
lighted of all. 

Many rooms have windows in the 
rear. They say that a good teacher 
moves about in the room and need not 
face those windows constantly. The 
fact remains, however, that her normal 
position when teaching a class is facing 
this strong light. School boards and 
architects forget that no teacher, suffer- 
ing from eye weariness or the resultant 
headache, can do her best work. On the 
contrary, she is cross and hypercritical, 
and her unhappy pupils would be better 
off on the playground. With light from 
rear windows the pupil himself casts a 
shadow upon his desk where the volume 
of rays should fall heaviest. 

Oculists tell us that a ray of light 
striking the eye causes a sort of burn- 
ing of the cells of the retina, which sen- 
sation is conveyed to the brain as light. 
The, stronger the light upon the optic 
nerve the greater the burning of cells 
and the quicker the exhaustion of the 
retina, resulting in a demand for sleep. 
Intense light upon the eye not only con- 
sumes nerve energy, as our common ex- 
perience teaches, but it may even destroy 
the vision altogether. The eye literally 
burns out. Snow blindness among polar 
explorers, caused by the continuous glare 
of snow fields, is a case in point. 

It has become axiomatic among eye 
specialists that use of the eyes, under 
proper conditions, is always beneficial. 
These proper conditions are: First, light 
from the right direction; second, of 
proper quantity; third, in a correctly 
diffused form. 

To prevent eye exhaustion, then, it is 
necessary to prevent strong light or 
direct sky rays from entering the eye. 
Hence the old maxim to have light only 
over the left shoulder. No one who has 
studied school lighting would seriously 
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maintain that any large percentage of 
pupils obtain light only over the left 
shoulder. Then do our conditions give 
the proper amount to all children? Since 
schools are lighted by side windows, those 
pupils seated nearest the windows are 
overwhelmed with too much light, while 
those on the dark side of the room often 
suffer from too little. 

Lastly, do we furnish the children a 
properly diffused light, free from shad- 
ows and reflections? The sinking sun, 
shining upon the shade tree, has taught 
us that the lower the source of light the 
longer the shadows ; while the glare from 
blackhoards, varnished desk tops and 
other polished surfaces all prove this 
law to be violated. 

Measured by whatever standard, the 
lighting of modern schoolrooms is woe- 
fully deficient and injurious. These 
rooms do not afford light from the 
proper direction, nor of proper amount, 
nor do they furnish a well-diffused light. 
They do not allow the greatest number 
of direct sky rays to strike the object, 
and fewest to enter the eye. In fact, as 
coricerns the majority of pupils in any 
schoolroom in the land, every law of cor- 
rect lighting is violated. 

What is the remedy? Build school- 
houses only one story high and light 
them with skylights. No one advocates 
the doing away with side windows en- 
tirely, but if we can get abundant light 
from above, the shades may be drawn 
over windows whose light causes eye 
exhaustion. On dark days the skylight 
may be reinforced from such windows 
as are properly located, and thus arti- 
ficial lighting be rendered unnecessary. 

The first skylight was probably forced 
upon the architect because of the impos- 
sibility of obtaining sufficient light for 
certain interior rooms from side win- 
dows. Factories are now being rebuilt 
for overhead lighting, in many instances, 
because it is found that workmen will 
do more and better work with proper 
eye protection. Numerous hibraries 
have, in recent years, been constructed 
in this way. The beautiful library of 
the University of the City of New York 
is an illustration of the proper direction 
and diffusion of light rays. Operating 
rooms of hospitals, where correct light- 
ing is imperative, are now required to be 
built on this pian. The photographer 
and the artist have long realized the ab- 
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solute necessity of skylight in order to 
secure proper diffusion for their delicate 
work. Why should school authorities 
be asleep to this need? 

In order to build schools one story 
high much more land is needed. Large 
cities may find this construction out of 
the question because of the high land 
values. But in all suburbs, small towns 
and rural communities land is available 
at reasonable prices. The only question 
to be answered here is: * Can we aftord 
the extra cost for the sake of the eye- 
sight of the children?” 

Skylighting may necessitate flat roofs, 
which will be a large element of economy, 
though it puts a different problem of 
architectural exterior to the builder. 
Very pleasing designs of this plan have 
been worked out for both the boards of 
education of Oak Park and River For- 
est, Ill,-to be built the coming summer. 

The best skylight for schools is the 
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* saw-tooth,” because it avoids all direct 
sun rays by taking only north light. It 
consists of parallel ridges, like the teeth 
of a saw, running east and west. The 
south slope of these ridges is roofed with 
opaque material, while the north slope 
is of glass. 

The penthouse skylight is less expen- 
sive, but open to the objection of admit- 
ting direct sunlight. - This necessitates 
curtains over the ceiling glass much of 
the time. This light is not so regular 
as the north light given by the saw-tooth 
construction, 

The saw-tooth skylight throws a vol- 
ume of direct sky rays on the object, al- 
lowing only reflected light to enter the 
eve; it eliminates the glare of black- 
boards and desks; it throws no shadow ; 
it admits sky rays equally to all parts of 
the room; it works no hardship to the 
teacher; it shuts out direct sunlight; it 
renders fewer windows necessary, 


A good example of top lighting by means of a >kylight 
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A flood of light from the side, likely to cause eye exhaustion in the pupils nearest the windows 


thereby reducing the fuel bill; and it 
makes everybody happier except the ocu- 
list. 

One of the first objections to the one- 
story school building is that of supposed 
increased cost per room. It is true that 
this plan requires, for a given number 
of rooms, more roofing and larger cost 
for basement excavation; but this is 
largely, if not entirely, counterbalanced 
by the great saving in lighter foundation 
and wall construction, by the elimination 
of costly stairways and the consequent 
reduction of hall space. Partitions be- 
tween the rooms, in one-story structures, 
may be built of wood or plaster. It has 
been the experience of at least one 
school board that one-story construction, 
with the high sloping roof, is actually 
less costly per room than two-story, for 
the above-mentioned reasons. The flat 
roof will cost far less than the high, 
sloping roof. Moreover, one-story build- 
ings eliminate the unsightly fire escapes, 
and the children are safer from the 
dangers of fire. The tiresome climbing 
of stairs is done away with. 

The skylights will display pictures to 
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better advantage. Being “ foolproof,” 
they cannot be used by an ignorant or 
careless teacher to destroy the eyesight 
of pupils. They may be used also for 
ventilation in warm weather when the 
fan is not running, by having ventilators 
on the ridges of the lights, and by open- 
ings in the ceiling glass. There will be 
a space of from two to four feet between 
the roof and the glass ceiling of the 
room. This space will shield the room 
from the excessive heat of the summer 
sun. 

Skylights will solve the problem for 
future construction, but what can be 
done with the tens of thousands of 
schoolrooms already built? Upper story 
rooms may yet be furnished with sky- 
lights, in some cases at reasonable cost, 
by using a tunnel of gradually increas- 
ing size from the skylight in the sloping 
roof to the ceiling in the room, the in- 
terior of the tunnel being painted white. 

In all rooms remarkable improvements 
may be made by the use of prism glass 
in the windows. The well-known law 
that light rays travel in a straight line 
from their source, unless bent by some 
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This perspective is presented to forestall the possible argument that a one-story flat-roofed school 


building cannot 


made architecturally acceptable 


he architect has solved the problem by 


carrying up the exterior walls slightly above the roof lines to mack the saw-toothed skylights. 


The rise over the entrance shows a teachers room added as a mezzanine 


ese features, wit 


the unique handling of the cornice lines and skillful use of brick ornamentation, remove this 


building from the commonplace 


medium acting like a prism, inspired the 
manufacture of sheet prism glass for use 
in windows. This glass bends the light 
rays as they pass through, and is so cut 
as to throw them upon the ceiling to the 
dark side of the room, or wherever de- 
sired. Prism glass does not improve the 
general direction of light, but it effects 
a better distribution and diffusion. An 
oculist, standing on the dark side of a 
schoolroom and looking at a common 
window and a prism glass window side 
by side, said that he believed the win- 
dow with prism glass furnished the dark 
side of the room with four times as 
much light as the plain window. This 
glass is very common in business blocks, 
but it is thought to be little used, as yet, 
in schools. The cost is by no means pro- 
hibitive. 

The strength and cheapness of the 
Tungsten electric light bulb has brought 


about a new system of artificial lighting 
for homes and public buildings. Since 
the eve cannot endure the brilliancy of 
this light, it is thrown back upon the 
ceiling by a reflecting surface, such as a 
brass bowl, placed just beneath the light 
bulb so as to shield the eve from all 
direct rays. This is merely skvlighting 
with artificial light, and has proved most 
satisfactory. 

The forced system of ventilation has 
banished foul air from the schoolroom; 
the germ-spreading drinking cup has 
given place to the ever-flowing fountain ; 
the vacuum system of cleaning for 
schools is knocking for admission, and 
we welcome it with all our hearts; but 
is it not high time to bring back Nature's 
plan of lighting from above and thus to 
administer the “ounce of prevention” 
instead of emploving the oculist to pre- 
scribe the “ pound of cure”? 
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The Modern Schoolhouse 


How Our California Readers Are 
Beginning to Realize Its Possibilities 


HE possibilities of the school build- 
ing, more particularly in a rural 
or suburban village, are of an ex- 

tent and character as yet,scarcely con- 
ceived. The matter of lighting, so very 
vital and important, is considered in an 
article printed herewith. Then there are 
the considerations of a constant supply 
of fresh air. of perfect sanitation, and 
last, but not least, of beauty. The in- 
fluence of beautiful surroundings can 
hardly be estimated. 

Our California friends, whose climate 
beguiles them into a variety of architec- 
tural enterprises and departures, have 
built some charming schoolhouses, a few 
of which are pictured herewith. In 
front of one of them is seen a group of 
girls dressed in costume for a_ school 


play. the vine-clad eaves and decorations 
of foliage plants making an effective 
background. 

Gymnasium work and _ calisthenics 
have become firmly established in many 
schools throughout the country, but few 
of them have provision for conducting 
the exercises: out-of-doors. In one of 
the photographs herewith is shown the 
possibilities of the wide porch for out- 
door exercises. Though this is a Cali- 
fornia scene, there is no reason why it 
should not be reproduced in many other 
states, particularly during the early fall 
and late spring terms. 

The problem as it confronts the large 
cities is the housing of the greatest num- 
ber of children in the least possible 
space. Land is too valuable for the 


The back porch of a California schoolhouse used as the setting for a play 
given by the pupils 
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A schoolhouse at Pasadena. show ing how every room has at least two and some three exposures 


great number of schoolhouses which 
would be necessary with a change to the 


type suggested in the article preceding 
this. However. doubtless much can be 
done to insure a better lighting, even in 
the type of schoolhouse which now 
seems necessary in large centers. 


The new schoolhouses erected are al- 
most universally of approved fireproof 
types, and this in itself is a long step for- 
ward, Unquestionably there are hun- 
dreds of schoolhouses throughout the 
country wherein, should fire break out. 
disaster would be likely to follow, but 


Ore of the porches of the same building. The width is ample for outdoor gymnastics 
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The interior of a single-story sch 


. showing one form of top lighting 


happily these schoolhouses are being 
replaced as rapidly as possible with mod- 
ern buildings of fireproof construction 
and with the best equipment which prac- 


tical experience has developed. 

During the past few vears a marked 
change in school conditions has taken 
place in various parts of the country. 
This applies to the schools of cities, 


towns and the country. The country 
school, particularly, has made great ad- 


vancement. The tendency now is tq 
make the district school the center of 
community interests. It is not only a 
place for the education of children, but 
for the improvement and pleasure of 
parents as well. This new movement is 
known as the public school extension. 
It is brought about by incorporating a 
library and an auditorium in the school- 
house. The advantage of the former is 
obvious. 


Another view of the Pasadena school shown on the preceding page 
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A Tragedy in Plaster 


By I. L. Crane 


HEN plaster comes out smooth 

and white and hard, without 

crack or blemish, what fairer 
wall surface in the new home? But if 
it doesn’t come out well! It is an adage 
among builders that plaster is uncertain. 
The heat which dries it out must be 
even and gradual, or there will be 
cracks. The men who do the work must 
thoroughly know their trade. The dry- 
ing proceeds better in warm weather 
than when the house must be artificially 
heated. 

A neighbor of mine, and myself, si- 
multaneously, have had an experience 
which is full of warning and suggestion. 
We thought we knew the necessary pre- 
cautions, but we didn’t know them all. 

He was “doing” his house over; | 
built a new one. We hired good plas- 
terers, paid a good price, and the plaster 
came out smooth and fair, without 
cracks, a delight to the eve. He engaged 
a frescoer and had his ceilings decorated 
in water colors, with charming effect, at 
a cost of hundreds of dollars. I, with 
less money to spend, had my ceilings 
tinted a delicate cream, and was equally 
pleased with the result. We then moved 
into our respective homes and plumed 
ourselves over (or under) our wall and 
ceiling decorations. 

It was in his house that the smallpox 
first broke out. Not real smallpox, but 
an eruption on the walls which made 
his water color decorations look as ii 
their rightful home was the pest house. 
The spots or pits did not come all at 
once, but one or two at a time. They 
were weeks in coming. I condoled with 
the poor fellow—and then I found a 
“pit” on one of my ceilings, then an- 
other and another. We. too, had the 
“smallpox ” in our house. 


Our respective contractors came, 
shrugged their shoulders and said that 
the pitting of plaster was one of those 
things which could not be foreseen nor 
avoided; as for them, they had done 
their best and were not responsible. 

The quickest and cheapest remedy was 
to have the pitted ceilings covered with 
canvas and redecorated. In a few in- 
stances of which I have heard the plas- 
terer has applied the remedy at his own 
expense, recovering later from the 
dealer in the manufacturer the 
plaster. 

Plaster which pits was not properly 
slaked at the outset; there is the soure: 
of the trouble. ( Plaster is slaked lime. 
My neighbor and | consulted a con- 
struction engineer of large experience 
who said he knew of but one brand of 
lime which could be depended upon not 
to pit, and that builders should be re- 
quired by the architect's specifications to 
use that make, or one equally good. 
Naturally we are giving that lime some 
free advertising among our friends, and 
are ina Way to save them a great deal 
of bother, if not actual cash. 


or 


*° The instances here cited are per- 
sonally known to the Editor, who 
would add emphasis to the warning and 
the suggestion. One of the most im- 
portant and perplexing—oftentimes the 
most trying—of the home builder's prob- 
lems is that of the wall plaster. Reason- 
able assurance of smooth, unblemished 
walls will be a godsend to thousands. 
Plaster in which the lime has not been 
fully slaked will sometimes “eat” the 
paste which holds the wallpaper, allow- 
ing the paper to drop off in strips and 
patches. thoroughly properly 
slaked lime will net thus continue to 
slake when on the walls. 


. 
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Rochester: The Flower City 


A City, Likewise, of Clean Milk, Social 


ATURE must have had in 
heart a kindly thought for the 
future city when she made that 
portion of the Genesee ‘valley in which 
Rochester now stands. The hills which 
overlook the city from the south soften 
down to a peaceful expanse of fruit- 
bearing champaign on the north, stretch- 
ing to the blue curve of Lake Ontario; 
and through the midst of this smiling 
country the river flows. With its triple 
falls, two of them 
vying with Niagara 
in hight, deep in its 
rocky gorge, the 
Genesee passes 
through the heart 
of the city, adding 
a touch of the pic- 
turesque and unus- 
ual to the town. 
Cradled in his 
lovely spot, a veri- 
table “city in the 
forest,” Rochester 
expands on all sides 
with unhindered 
amplitude. Today it 
is the Flower City; 
a generation ago it 
was the Flour City; 
but the departure 
of the milling in- 
dustry West and 
the labors of the 
Vicks, Barrys and 
Ellwangers changed 
its character. Sur- 
veyed from the 
Pinnacle, Roches- 
ter’s principal emi- 
nence, or from any 
high building, the 
well-wooded streets 
give the impression 
that the builders 
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Centers and Progress in Many Directions 


By Grace Sartwell Mason 


But they did more. The municipality 
planted trees with so wise a prodigality 
that the streets form an ever-changing 
vista of houses embowered in green. 
Here are no blocks of houses to force 
the minds of the people into a mold of 
prim uniformity, but an infinite variety 
of pretty homes, with well-kept lawns in 
front and cozy gardens at the rear. The 


houses are detached, even in the poorest 
districts, and only in the most crowded 


left all they could 
of primitive nature. 
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Bishop's Walk, Holy Sepulcher par pt Rochester. These living walls are of Lombardy 


and Norway spruces 
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The majority of Rochester homes ar 


downtown thoroughfares has business 


obliterated the avenue of trees. Tene- 
ments there are practically none—they 
can be counted on the fingers of the two 
hands. The needs of the small house- 
keeper are met, in a large and rapidly 
increasing number of cases, by the Bos- 
ton flat. For Rochester is above all 
things a city of homes. This is proved 
by the fact that 65 per cent of the work- 
ing class own their homes. 

Yet so rapid has been the increase in 


¢ surrounded by shrubbery and flowers 


population—during the past five years 
it has grown at the rate of from two to 
three thousand a vear—that the builders 
cannot keep pace with the demand for 
houses. The Chamber of Commerce is 
trying to find a way out of the difficulty. 
To this end the option has been secured 
on a tract of land which will give space 
for about one hundred and sixty houses. 
Three model houses—the plans selected 
by competition—will be erected by way 
of experiment. These houses will rent 
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at from $17.50 to $25 a month, and the 
renter, should he prove a desirable ten- 
ant, will be given the right of purchase. 

But in spite of its 200,000 inhabitants, 
Rochester has been slow in putting off 
the spirit of a country town, and even 
today, when the Buffalonian nickname 
of “ The City by the Four Corners” is 
manifestly inappropriate, the ways of 
old times seem loath to depart. So 
neighboring cities laughingly remark 
that Father Rochester, the genius loci, 
comes to the Four Corners every day to 
pick the hayseeds out of his hair. But 
Father Rochester smiles tolerantly. He 
is the embodiment of the old-time spirit 
of the place—a spirit which survives in 
typical homes of the old Third Ward, 
houses with colonial pillars, reminiscent 
of the day of high ceilings and ample 
rooms. For the Third Ward was the 
wealthy quarter in the days before the 
war. Now, alas! it is sadly fallen from 
its old estate and the trail of the lodging 
house is over it all. Yet something of 
the urbanity of bygone days still clings 
to the old colonial houses and, in the 
sentimentalizing haze of evening, it is 
not difficult even now to recreate, in the 
eye of fancy, the decorous charm of 
times that will come back no more. 

The Four Corners is almost within 
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Willow Pond, a beautiful artificial pond dividing--- 


bowshot of this bit of bygone Rochester. 
It is the hub from which radiate the 
principal spokes of the municipal wheel 
—Main Street, going due east and west, 
and State and Exchange Streets, extend- 
ing north and south respectively. If 
short-sighted greed had not hidden the 
Genesee from sight by flanking both 
sides of the Main Street bridge with 
buildings, and the city fathers had not 
treated the stream like an aqueous Cin- 
derella, the Genesee might be to the 
Flower City what the Seine is to Paris 
and the Arno to Florence. But a new 
civicism is asserting itself, and one of 
these days the citizens will tear down the 
utilitarian mask of brick and_ stone. 
Then the stroller along the principal 
thoroughfare of the city will be able to 
command two vistas of striking indi- 
viduality. Southward his eve will rest 
on the bastionlike fabric of the aqueduct 
of the Erie Canal, the rapids, Court 
Street Bridge and the horn of the river 
curving towards Genesee Valley Park 
and the monument-crowned slopes oi 
Mount Hope. To the south, the New 
York Central spans the stream, just 
before the waters drop sheer in the 
Higher Falls. The cauldron beneath 
may be divined, and a glimpse caught 
of the rocky gulf which opens up as in 
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----two large estates and owned by them jointly 


presage of the magnificent gorge of the 


Lower Genesee. 

Never was glorious river front so 
mistreated as is that of the Genesee by 
Rochester. But optimists look forward 
to the time when the railway tracks shall 
be torn up, factories razed and the Gene- 
see run between a double esplanade over- 
looked by the finest buildings in the 
city. But the stream itself must be puri- 


fied. Below the Lower Falls it is an 
open sewer, miasmic, pestilential. The 
citizens have decided that this blemish 
on the fair fame of the city shall be re- 
moved, and the project to turn the sew- 
age into Lake Ontario is meeting with 
so determined an opposition that it may 
never go through. 

A militant modernism is asserting itself 
in Rochester today, a desire to be abreast 


A type of the modern houses being put up for and largely owned by workingmen 
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This street is typical of Rochester 


and, if possible, ahead of the times. 
This spirit manifests itself in every 
walk of life, in church and school, in 
conmmerce and society, in art and cul- 
ture. Even in politics the leaven is 
working. The party machine still runs 
the city; but the defeat of George Al- 
dridge when he ran for Congress opened 
the eyes of the citizens to the boss’s 
weakness and their own strength. A 
similar upheaval last fall enabled the 
school teachers and irritated parents to 
elect their representative on the school 
board in the face of a curiously equivocal 
opposition. The popular mind is focus- 
ing on details of municipal administra- 
tion with a keenness that cannot but be 
productive of good. Particularly is this 
the case in respect of education. For 
the last decade, indeed. education in 
Rochester has been on a high plane. Its 
shortcomings have been, for the most 
part, those of well-intentioned but some- 
times misguided dreamers. The objec- 
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tions of the public have been against 
what they considered the neglect of es- 
sentials, the over-cultivation of fads and 
the use of vertical writing in opposition 


to the wishes of the business men. [ut 
the election of a school teacher of expe- 
rience and sound common sense to the 
school board has led to the abolition of 
these abuses and the school administra- 
tion today is in the position of a patient 
who has undergone a severe but salutary 
operation. The trend now is towards 
vocationalism a la Zueblin: but while 
the citizens accept the abstract proposi- 
tion that the children ought to be, as far 
as possible, prepared for their pract:cal 
life work, they hesitate to trust theorists 
to decide what may be the peculiar busi- 
ness or professional aptitudes of their 
children. The trades schools and the 
school of domestic science command 
general approval. 

The work of the educational author- 
ities which has the people’s warmest syra- 
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pathy is the care bestowed on ailing chil- 
dren—the anemic and those predisposed 
to consumption. For them an open-air 
school has been established. Children, 
who, through their physical weakness. 
are unable to keep pace with the rank 
and file of the pupils, are sent there and 
submitted to the regime of a sort of 
school hospital. Recognizing the wis- 
dom of combating disease in its early 
stages, the municipality pays the carfare 
of children who live at a distance, and 
provides blankets and steamer chairs and 
good but simple food. During the time 
they are in the school the children gain 
from two to fourteen pounds in weight. 
When their condition is satisfactory they 
return to the ordinary school and, in 
some cases, it is found that, notwith- 
standing the relaxation in study, they 
have kept pace with the rest of the class. 

The work of the school authorities for 
anemic and consumptive children is sup- 
plemented by special treatment for 
the defective. Providence, R I, has set 
the example, and now one of Rochester's 
leading physicians, Dr Lucius Button, 
has taken up the work. .The chil- 


dren are acutely sensitive to their fail- 
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ings, and the contempt of the average 
healthy child is a positive hindrance to 
their progress. Treated apart, how- 
ever, the progress they make is rela- 
tively wonderful. 

Care for the children it was that led 
Dr Goler, Rochester's royally abused 
officer of health, to proclaim the pure 
milk crusade. a movement on the effects 
of which she plumes herself more, per- 
haps, than on any other achievement of 
recent years. Its effect may be indi- 
cated, though of course not fully 
expressed, in one striking fact. The 
provision of pure inilk, under official 
supervision, saves the Flower City two 
hundred and fifty lives a year, the lives 
of little children. When the milk supply 
was under no systematic supervision, the 
mortality among the little ones in the 
hot summer months was appalling. In the 
ten years from 1887 to 1896 the num- 
ber of deaths of children of from one to 
five years of age was 7.4351. The num- 
ber of deaths of children of the same age 
in the ten years from 1897 to 1906, was 
4,965. In the first decade there were 
no municipal milk stations; in the sec- 
ond they were in active operation. [Pas- 


The falls of the Genesee river in the heart of Rochester. These furnish power to many industries 
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A glimpse of one of the approaches to the home of George Eastman 


teurization was first resorted to. Then 
the health officers set up a milk station 
on a farm to “strive to keep dirt and 
germs out of the milk.” and began to 
sterilize all the utensils, bottles, ete. 
These stations are open from the first 
days of July to the beginning of Septem- 
ber. All milk peddlers are licensed, and, 
if a dealer buys milk which is infected, 
he is notified that the producer’s herd 
must be tested. If this is not done, that 
dealer’s milk is excluded from the city, 
and notice sent to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Rochester's pure milk supply costs the 
citizens $1,000 a year. It means a 
human life saved for every $4 expended, 
and the powers above alone know what 
good is done in the general better 
health of the community. Among these 
lives saved for humanity may be a 
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Grant, a Washington, a Fulton, a Long- 
fellow. At first the milkmen cried out 
that they would be ruined. Even today 
they are making a tremendous pother 
because the authorities insist on apply- 
ing a tuberculin test. But the price of 
milk remains much what it was and milk 
dealers still keep in the business. 
Emphasis has thus far been laid on 
the work done for the younger genera- 
tion, the citizens of tomorrow. Some 
institutions there are, however, which 
make it their care to look after the immi- 
grant poor, young and cld alike. The 
social settlement in Baden Street is one 
of the number. Located in the middle 
of the Polish and Jewish district, is a 
sort of home school and place of rec- 
reation. The gravest evil that has to be 
combated is ignorance. Many of the 
Italian mothers, for example, are firmly 
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A private street. owned by the abutters, and to this end shut off from the public one day in the year 


of the belief that, unless their children 
are “sewn up for the winter,” in four 


or five dresses, and kept away from the 
bathtub, they will die of pneumonia. 
But the children take to the water like 


ducks. Children and adults alike are 
taught to keep house, not by expensive 
and high-flown theories, but according 
to such simple methods as the poorest 
housewife can put in practice in her own 


Oxford street, with its famous row of magnolias in fuil bloom 
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home. The cooking classes are open to 
one and all, and the neighbors drop in 
as a matter of course. Old experienced 
housekeepers give of their store of 
knowledge, and graduates of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute show how to make the 
best use of such little as needy folks are 
likely to have. 

How practical this teaching is is 
proved by many a touching story. One 
poor man had an invalid wife and a 
family of little ones of whom the eldest 
was a:girl of ten. Every morning be- 
fore he went to work he cooked the 
breakfast and did what was necessary 
about the house. In the evening, after 
his long day's work, he got the supper 
ready. Judge of the poor fellow’s de- 
light when, coming home one evening, 
he found that the little girl had got the 
supper ready and done it better than he 
could do it himself. If ever meal was 
eaten with gratitude it was that meal, 
and, as soon as it was over, he went to 
the settlement to pour out his thanks. 

Mothers who go to work may leave 
their babies in the day nursery. Chil- 
dren who are too young for the pubiic 
schools are taught in the nursery kin- 
dergarten. Nor is there any pauperiz- 
ing. Everything is paid for, be the sum 
ever so little. A penny a class is paid 
for the instruction in sewing, and the 
children buy their own material for the 
dresses they make. Each adult who 
goes to the bi-weekly clinics of the set- 
tlement dispensary, to which the most 
eminent doctors in the city volunteer 
their services for a fixed period, pays 
ten cents a visit. The penny provident 
bank has some 300 depositors, and when 
a child or girl has saved $5 an account is 
opened in her name in one of the regu- 
lar city banks. Many of the girls leave 
their money there every week. Every 
so often a clothing sale is held. The 
clothes are contributed by friends— 
voluntary gifts are indeed the means by 
which alone the settlement is carried on 
—and articles are sold as low as a penny 
apiece. 

In this Baden Street settlement Jew 
and Christian, Catholic and Protestant, 
meet on common ground, and it is touch- 
ing to see how the poor help one an- 
other. Three Jewish women came the 
other day to tell of a woman who had 
just moved into the neighborhood. She 
was a “Crish,” they explained, but she 


seemed sick and in trouble, and they 
thought if the director would make her 
some ** Christian soup,” it would do her 
good. Often the men folks have a trade 
at their finger’s ends, but do not know 
how to set about getting work. The 
superintendent found out that a man 
who had been earning what he could 
digging ditches was a clever cabinet- 
maker. Another man whom she set to 
clean out the cellar made some remark 
about the wiring and she discovered that 
he was an expert electrician. To get 
work for these men was relatively easy. 

On Saturdav afternoons there is darn- 
ing, and young girls of the neighbor- 
hood make the home their social meeting 
place, entertain their friends in one of 
the parlors. observing the utmost care 
in putting the room to rights when they 
have finished. There is a library, too, 
with books in different languages, which 
all may borrow. The English-speaking 
citizen can hardly conceive the miserable 
dependency of the untutored foreigner. 
Again and again cases have come to 
light in which an Italian has had to pay 
a dollar to a “runner” to take him to 
the poor master. He does not know 
what he ought to pay for food, or 
clothes or lodging. In the law courts 
he is at the merev of men who will not 
put his case fairly before the judge un- 
less it is made worth their while to do 
so. but Rochester is ~hanging all this. 

Now the immigrant 1s directed by 
police or railway men or brother for- 
eigners to the Bureau of Information 
for immigrants. Here he will find peo- 
ple willing and able to guide him. No 
longer are Italian children deprived of 
school because the educaticn authorities 
do not know of their existence. Their 
names are sent from New York and 
given to the Board of Education. In 
this way also a check is kept on abuses 
of child labor. Especially useful is the 
bureau in helping the foreigner to find 
work. Miss Florence Cross, the direc- 
tor of the bureau, has even succeeded 
in inducing Italian women to go into 
domestic service. This is a triumph, for 
there lingers in the Italian mind some 
memory of feudal days, and it is hard 
to eradicate the notion that a woman 
who works in a strange man’s house 
loses her character. 

To avoid overlapping in these various 
phases of charitable and provident work 
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the Charities Organization Society has 
been formed, embracing all the charities 
in the city, irrespective of race or be- 
lief. The Chamber of Commerce has 
taken an active part in this work, which 
has for its aims the investigation of 
claims for assistance, the prevention of 
imposition and the abolition of the pro- 
fessional charity subject and bogus phi- 
lanthropist. 

No city has greater need of expert 
craftsmen than has Rochester. [he 
capital of the kodak industry and the 
world’s headquarters for* optical instru- 
ments, it requires workmen of the high- 
est type. In the past these workmen 
have largely been’ recruited from 
Europe, especially from Germany. But 
this condition of things could not con- 
tinue, and the Mechanic's Institute is 
doing much to supply workers of the 
necessary technical proficiency. Its art 
department is turning out men who are 
artists in the sense in which William 
Morris, Burne-Jones and Benvenuto 
Cellini were artists. The idea is not to 
flood the country with painters of pic- 
tures, but to bring up a generation of 
handicraftsmen who shall be artists in 
the way in which the men of the I lor- 
entine guilds were artists. The training 
in the mechanic arts and sciences is thor- 
ough and practical; indeed, some local 
firms refuse to employ men who have 
not received the school training. On the 
domestic side especially the Institute has 
abundantly proved its worth. Here is 
no huge endowment to make for prodi- 
gality, but only small subscriptions and 
low fees, making for economy and care- 
ful management. It is not for nothing 
that the school has a lunch room in which 
from 150 to 170 students are fed daily. 
This lunch room is run by members of 
the advanced cooking class, and so suc- 
cessful have they been that the proprie- 
tors of one of the largest department 
stores in the city have given the charge 
of their restaurant to two young women 
from the domestic science class. In 
their hands what had been a loss under 
a professional chef was transformed 
into a paying investment. 

Graduates from the Institute are 
teaching in twenty-one states of the 
Union, in Honolulu and Porto Rico, 
Mexico and Canada. Seventeen of the 
graduat@ are dietitians in hospitals. 
The head of the model flat on New 
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York’s East Side, Miss Winifred Gibbs, 
is a Mechanic’s graduate, and other stu- 
dents of the school have been prom‘ 
nently associated with the same work. 
Nor is the domestic training restricted 
to professional workers. Young women 
of wealth prepare themselves for mar- 
ried life by taking a one-year’s course as 
home makers, instead of the three-years’ 
course for professionals. ‘The latter give 
their demonstrations in public. House- 
keepers come and look on while the girls 
prepare dishes and explain the why and 
the wherefore of what they are doing. 
Women of means are glad to give the 
student a home in return for help in the 
house, and in this way many a poor girl 
is helped through her schooling. Some 
of the men, for their part, earn their 
board by clearing away the dishes in the 
lunch room. Then again the Institute 
is one of the five cooking centers sup- 
ported by the Board of Education. 

How highly the training given at the 
school is valued is proved by the sacri- 
fices made to secure it. One poor 
woman, washerwoman with a family, 
living several miles out of town, had 
a talent for sewing and she wanted to 
stay at home and make dresses instead 
of going out to work by the day. Still 
keeping up her six washes a week, she 
took a night course, and twice a week 
her husband borrowed a rig from a 
neighbor and drove her into town. Soon 
she will graduate and the days of drudg- 
ery at the washtub will be ended. An- 
other girl took a course in drawing from 
the model in order to be able to design 
dresses more accurately. 

Rochester is concerned in making men 
and women good citizens in more than 
the industrial sense of the term. Her 
idea is that each man and woman shall, 
as far as natural capacity will allow, be 
a person of culture. To this end much 
is being done by social centers and civic 
clubs. These are an extension of the 
social work done by the churches. The 
school is a meeting place and it is aimed 
to have one such center in each district. 
The school gymnasium forms the means 
for physical recreation and each of the 
centers has a physical trainer. The edu- 
cational appeal is made through the 
medium of classes, of libraries, the state 
furnishing a nucleus of five hundred 
volumes in each case, and, most of all, 
by means of debates, readings and lec- 
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tures. The aim is to make each club a 
center from which shall radiate the 
spirit of enlightenment. Discussion, social 
rather than academic in tone, is en- 
couraged, the object being to bring into 
helpful companionship people of various 
degrees of culture and belonging to dif- 
ferent grades of society. ‘ Forums of 
public opinion.” is the phrase in which 
Governor Hughes described the centers. 
Is the question the tariff, or direct pri- 
maries, the school question, or the tuber- 
culin test, the case is presented by 
public-minded citizens who represent op- 
posite ways of thinking, and, when they 
have said their say. the discussion is 
open to all. 

The point upon which public opinion 
concerning the social center is divided 
is as to who shall pay the piper. The 
Board of Education administers the 
funds, but the expenditure is not strictly 
part of the educational budget. So rapid 
has been the growth of the social center 
idea that the outlay has assumed star- 
tling proportions, and the authorities re- 
cently cut down the apportionment by 
several thousand dollars. By many peo- 
ple this reduction is keenly resented. 
But a large body of the citizens feel 
that if the centers were autonomous and 
supported by the people attending them, 
better results would be obtained for less 
money, and the idea of pauperization 
would be removed. Efficient unofficial 
social centers connection with 
churches of various denominations gives 
this objection great weight. So much is 
public opinion divided on the subject 
indeed that the issue is still far from 
settlement. 

Some alarmists are inclined to cry 
socialism.” But Rochester is social 
rather than socialistic. Co-operation is 
manifesting itself with increasing force 
on every hand. It shows itself in the 
springing up of neighorhood clubs. The 
Pinnacle Club is an ideal neighborhood 
meeting place. It celebrates the Fourth 
of July with a picturesqueness that at- 
tracts people from far and near. It 
has also become identified with the 
movement for saving from the hands of 
the spoilers the wood-crowned eminence 
which gives the club its name. The 
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neighborhood club idea is also respon- 
sible for the beautiful magnolias on 
Oxford Street. Now the Oratorio 
Society and the Tuesday Musicale have 
identified themselves with the project 
for building a music hall—for, at the 
present time, Rochester has no music 
hall worthy of the name. The Conven- 
tion Hall, which now serves the purpose, 
is a disused armory. made over in a kind 
of architecture which may best be de- 
scribed as contractorial with rococo 
trimmings. Then, again, Rochester has 
no art gallery. A generation ago the 
Powers Art Gallery was the pride of 
this part of the state of New York. 
But official stupidity killed it. The art 
gallery idea is focusing in influential 
minds, and the new building of the Me- 
chanic’s Institute, soon to be built, will 
contemplate such a gallery as a natural 
development of the school’s usefulness. 
Nor has Rochester done its whole duty 
in the matter of public libraries. The 
university, the Baptist and Catholic sem- 
inaries, the Reynolds Library, are valu- 
able units; but a public lending library 
is still an unrealized ideal. On the other 
hand, the Sibley music library at the 
university is one of the finest in the 
United States. 

Rochester means to keep her title of 
“The City in the Forest,” and yet, at 
the same time, be the ideal convention 
city. The citizens are sharply watching 
the preparations to build a new city hall, 
determined that no second convention 
hall monstrosity shall be perpetrated; 
the New York Central is about to begin 
work on a station which, it is hoped, 
will be worthy of the city. Rochester's 
park system is unsurpassed. One of 
the leading men of Kew Gardens re- 
cently declared Highland Park the finest 
arrangement of trees and shrubs he had 
ever seen. In the new Rochester there 
will be playgrounds in every ward, and 
the children will be taught to play intel- 
ligently in them. Norse and Polish chil- 
dren, little Hungarians and Italians, will 
dance the folk measures of their native 
land. What is best in her old tradition 
Rochester means to keep; but she will 
also make use of all that is good which 
the foreigner can bring for the larger 
expression of her genius. 
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Domestic Harmony 
By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph D 


EVERAL of our policyholders have 
besought our aid on the discords of 
home life. Instead of analyzing 

these difficulties and rehearsing the de- 
tails of personal tribulations, we invite 
our readers to consider what conditions 
make for harmony in the home. For 
the world has heard enough about the 
unruly sister, brother, aunt, uncle or 
mother-in-law whose perversity destroys 
the happiness of the household, and too 
often the home has been ridiculed be- 
cause of domestic infelicities. It is far 
too easy to single out a member of the 
household for particular condemnation. 
The very manner in which one partner 
in married life, for example. casts the 
blame upon the other is a confession that 
the critic has not vet come to judgment. 
We shall assume that our readers have 
heard this sort of story times enough, 
and that they know what the traditional 
difficulties are. 


It is another matter to ask in all 
seriousness what you or | can do to se- 
cure kindly considera- 
tion, sympathy, toler- 
ance and affection. For 
in this case the responsibility is put 
upon the individual; each is constrained 
to look within that he may learn what 
forces need to be trained, what habits 
corrected, what emotions purified. Or- 
dinarily we shirk responsibility as long 
as we can. But if we would really know 
the truth about domestic life, it may be 
stated in two words—words replete with 
meaning and power for those who are 
really in earnest: when there is dis- 
cord the trouble is selfishness, and the 
one resource that applies to all cases 1s 
love. 

Each individual bears within the world 
of consciousness the same contending 
forces that make for discord or har- 
mony, selfishness or unselfishness, in the 
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world at large. The one who has most 
nearly come to terms with the conten- 
tious activities in the inner life will be 
best able to overcome the greater con- 
flicts of the social group. A household 
is like the world: each one who enters 
it finds what he carries, and if he would 
understand it must know how he meets 
it, what his habitual judgments are, his 
prevailing attitudes and ruling passion. 
This does not at first appear to be a true 
statement of the case, for the world is 
conventional, is often on parade, and a 
man may conceal himself behind social 
masks. Yet these are only the surfaces, 
and it is merely a question of degrees 
of self-expression and honesty. 

The greater freedom of the home 
merely reveals a deeper layer of 
prejudices and affections. He who re- 
serves his manners for society and treats 
the family with indifference will show 
what he is in any case. for within and 
behind our conventional conduct there 
is always the self, the heart, responding 
according to its nature, calling forth from 
others according to its kind. If 1 would 
be justly treated by the world T must be 
content to pass for what I am, for even- 
tually the world will place me where I 
belong. Likewise in the family, if I 
would be gently dealt with, if I would 
be loved, I must begin by being gentle 
and loving. 

There is no person in the home so 


unregenerate as to turn from love. 
Revere a man _ for 

The 
Love Method What he truly is, not 
what you think he 


should be; call into expression what 
a woman aspires to be, and in each case 
you will be genuinely helpful. If you 
have never tried this love method, or 
tried it and failed, look farther back and 
learn how to welcome a person in a 
whole-hearted way. In the first place, 
you must listen and observe more, that 
you may really know the one you have 
assumed to judge. Then you must 
examine yourself to see why vou are 
impatient, hypercritical, difficult to live 
with. Surely you would like to be 
known for what you truly are. Why not 
begin by manifesting vour heart at its 
best? You will find the occupation so 
important that there will scarcely be 
time to pick flaws in the conduct of 
others. If you revere others for what 
they would be, they in turn will respect 
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your own ideals. Turn hate into love 
and you will surely prepare the way for 
harmony. 

But mutual understanding should go 
with mutual love. It is not enough sim- 
ply to express affection, or endeavor to 
be courteously considerate in all your 
ways. You must reflect upon the habits 
and tendencies of the young and old 
about you, so that you may know what 
gift each can contribute, what place you 
may fill in the life of each. 

Your sister, for example, who is self- 
assertive, dictatorial, obstinate, is also 
a person of strong character whose lead- 
ership you gladly accept on occasion. 
She is passing through a struggle with 
the will and needs your help at the pre- 
cise point where you ordinarily condemn 
her. Every member of the household, 
if growing, is passing through changes 
which may be regarded from at least 
two points of view. Be sure that yours 
is the point of view of the ideal, not that 
of the mere conditions or frictions of 
evolutionary progress. 

In addition to the heart impulses and 
the intellectual powers a third group of 
forces must be reckoned with in your- 
self and others; that is, the conservative 
and the progressive. Do not undertake 
to persuade your uncle or your grand- 
mother to adopt your new ways or try 
the new kinds of food which please you 
so well. Remember that custom 1s dear 
to the aged and that no one likes to be 
coerced. Instead, go quietly about your 
new ways, exhibit the utility of new arti- 
cles of food, dress and household equip- 
ment by actual use and unheralded suc- 
cess. You may then find that many of 
the new methods will be emulated by 
vour elders. If the elders appear to be 
hopelessly slow or ignorant, remember 
that he who is wise can find a measure 
of goodness and truth in the poorest 
human life. The more moderate. con- 
servative and unyielding the aged one 
appears to be, the greater opportunity 
for you to be gentle and loving. So long 
as you condemn, secretly wishing the 
other person out of the way, and re- 
garding adaptation as impossible, there 
is room for change on your part. 

All this sounds very well, the critic 
will say, but a great deal seems to be 
expected of us, busy and unregenerate 
as we are. Yes, I admit that it is a hard 
saying to insist that I must change, not 
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my neighbor. I admit, too, that the pro- 
gressive young person must sometimes 
break free and start afresh in the world. 
It is no doubt true that there are rela- 
tionships that are intolerable. [ut 
everybody who has thought much about 
the matter must admit that almost with- 
out exception we blame others first, we 
are more inclined to find fault and run 
away than to learn how to adjust our- 
selves to the situation. You who so 
easily condemn your conservative elders 
also have an old self within you that is 
struggling for life. When you learn 
the relationship of the old to the new 
within your own soul you will under- 
stand it in the family. 

Finally, each of us is in some sense 
still a child, and he who best understands 
the child within him 
will most truly appre- 
ciate the boy and the 
girl in the home. It is a_ truism 
that the household is incomplete with- 
out children, yet how often we re- 
gard children as if we were no longer 
children ourselves! He is not genuinely 
human who deems himself wholly grown 
up. It is pride, a false estimate put upon 
knowledge, dignity, position or some- 
thing of that sort, not actual maturity or 
character, that puts a barrier in the way. 
When I am most a man then am I also 
a boy. The best mother is also a true 
companion. Therefore let me not be 
ashamed to be demonstrative and frolic- 
some; let me add to the happiness of 
childhood by unbending, by putting my- 
self in imagination in the point of view 
of the child's play. 

The modern irreverence of the over- 
indulged, blasé child is, of course, as far 
from the standard as the suppressions 
and prohibitions of old. What is 
needed is spontaneity, freshness of spirit, 
loving recognition of individuality, re- 
spect for the soul. The harmonious 
home is surely one in which there is 
mutual respect, in which there is some 
equivalent for the worship and the moral 
idealism of old. Harmony does not 
spring from mere sameness, and never 
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from the dominance of one strong mind 
over all the others. What is needed is 
organic relatedness, recognition of diver- 
sities of gifts and temperaments. lar- 
mony is fostered by life, change, variety. 
Hence the child contributes his quota 
and should be recognized as doing so; 
the leadership of the parents has its 
place: moral and religious standards oc- 
cupy another place no-less important. 

The question is, Is each member of the 
household willing to contribute his share. 
to live and let live? Is each ready to ac- 
cept precisely the social group of which 
he is a member, with the conscious- 
ness that this group is at present the 
best, that it bears intimate relation to all 
that he is and aspires to be? If this 
question be a new one to any reader, it 
would be well to ask it and answer 1 
again and again, forcing the issues home. 
looking fairly and squarely at the present 
state of development. 

In brief, we hold that there is one 
rule that applies to all cases. If dis- 
cord arises within the home, whatever 
be its nature and whoever may appear 
to be at fault, look to yourself, endeavor 
to be more charitable and peaceable ; 
above all, more loving. Every time vou 
break through the resistance of selfish- 
ness and utter the forgiving word, do 
the act of kindness, or express tender 
affection, you will advance a stage along 
the way and make future triumphs pos- 
sible. Do not simply count ten on your 
wrath, but go by yourself and meditate. 
read a psalm or poem, seek light on the 
problem at hand. You will make far 
more headway by studying the condi- 
tions that foster harmony than by dwell- 
ing upon the discords. And never mind 
if the right person is not blamed, for the 
moral cosmos will attend to that. Do 
not merely free your mind by pouring 
out your woes to a sympathetic person 
who lacks the courage to tell you the 
truth. Pury the woes and begin to be 
a wise and loving person. Most im- 
portant of all, remember that the love 
method succeeds when all else fails. 
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A policy im the Happiness and Health 
Insurance Company, Mutual, is free of 
cost. The policyholder receives a per- 
sonal letter from one of the officers, and 


an illuminated card, composed and 
signed by one of the officers. Write 
asking the Secretary for a circular de- 
scribing the Company's good work. 
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The Spiritual Unrest 


The Man and the Book 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


HE evidences of spiritual unrest 

in the Christian church and out 

are numerous. To explain and 
classify them requires a mind familiar 
both with the church and with the world, 
and lenslike in its capacity to transmit 
impressions. 

Ray Stannard Baker is a_ brilliant 
journalist. Whether he writes about the 
negro problem, our new prosperity, or 
conditions in the German empire, he 
makes the impression of trustworthiness. 
If his facts are ever at fault, as possibly 
in some of the details of his treatment 
of Trinity Church, New York, at a time 
when there was much misunderstanding 
and some misrepresentation, the reader 
readily acquits him of carelessness and 
ill intent. Take him all in all, there is 
no writer on comtemporary life who 
can be trusted farther than Mr Baker 
in the transmission of facts as_ they 
are. 

\When I asked him to tell me some- 
thing of his history, he referred me to 
Who’s Who, in which I found little save 
that he was born in 1870, educated at 
the Michigan Agricultural College and 
the University of Michigan, early be- 
came a journalist, has served successively 
on the staff of \/cClure’s and the Ameri- 
can Jfagasine and has given to the 
world six books. 

His method is unique. He is friend- 
liness itself, but he talks little. He sets 
you at your ease and makes you talk. 
You forget that he may have a notebook 
in his pocket. In several interviews with 
him I have seen it only once, and then 
when I was trying to induce a man in 
Mr Baker's presence to stop drink. The 
light was burning low. The dying em- 
bers of a fire glowed dimly on my study 
hearth. In a quiet and earnest tone [ 
was assuring the unhappy alcoholic that 
he could have done with drink, that he 
was “too good a man to drink,” when 
out of the tail of my eye I discovered 
Mr Baker, present with the consent of 
all concerned, alive with interest, dash- 
ing down in his notebook my very words, 
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to report them later in the pages of The 
Spiritual Unrest. 

Facts are sometimes made to lie, but 
never at the hands of Mr Baker. With 
his deductions you may not always per- 
fectly agree; but you never doubt that 
in Mr Baker America has a journalist 
who adds to ability, keen apprehension 
and wide observation, absolute honesty 
and unvarying sincerity. 

It is for this reason that The Spiritual 
Unrest inspires confidence in the reader. 
Believing that everything good is in its 
essence religious, the author gives us 
in this book a study of the synagogue, 
the college settlement and an ethical cul- 
ture experiment, as well as the Christian 
church. 

Everywhere he finds spiritual unrest. 
His facts are representative. He quotes 
conspicuous clergymen to support his 
view. He reports many churches, great 
and small, rich and poor, as leading “a 
miserable hopeless existence . . . more 
dead than alive.” 

Of the church's efforts to improve the 
situation he speaks under the headings 
of individual regeneration and social re- 
construction, and is heartily in sympathy 
with both. Of evangelism among the 
lowest types he has this to say: “ Here, 
in the mission of the slums among the 
lowest of the low, is demonstrated again 
and again the power of a living religion 
to reconstruct the individual human 
soul.” He sees the point in the Emman- 
uel Movement, and gives it his approval. 
The institutional church calls out the 
same enthusiasm from the author's heart 
as does the social settlement, the hos- 
pital, organized charity. They all ap- 
pear to him expressions of the spirit, 
whose foremost prophet today he is in- 
clined to think is Professor Rauschen- 
busch, of the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Rochester, to whom he devotes 
an entire chapter of his book. The 
Spiritual Unrest is the most suggestive 
book of its class yet published in this 
country, and none will venture to neglect 
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it who want to understand the religious 
unrest of the time. 

Fortunately, other books have recently 
appeared to illustrate, supplement and 
confirm The Spiritual Unrest, and they 
should all be read together. Harold 
Legbie’s Twice-Born Men is the thrill- 
ing story of the transformation of some 
of London's vilest characters into meek 
and lowly Christians whose regenera- 
tion is not to be doubted. 

Grierley’s Aspects of the Spiritual will 
give pause to the more cultivated who are 
tempted to regard religion as an ex- 
ploded myth. Like A. C. Benson's 
books, Mr Brierley’s latest is apt to make 
it clear that the materialism of today is 
growing very thin, “with cracks and 
crevices in all directions, that offer views 
into another and a grander realm,” and 
that now as ever “man is a_ spiritual 
being in a spiritual universe.” 

But if the modern man is to be a de- 
vout Christian he needs the old faith 
restated at its maximum and not its 
minimum, And _ therefore Shailer 
Mathews has added to his list of helpful 
books a new one on The Gospel and the 
Modern Man. One cannot read _ this 
book without the conviction that a 
* Christological creed is inevitable for 
the modern man,” and that the historic 
church has claims—more_ elaborately 
stated in Headlam’s History, Authority 
and Theology—on the educated man 
who has not lost his reverence. 

There are two books which everybody 
ought to “read, mark, learn and _ in- 
wardly digest,” who wants to make re- 
ligion of the utmost service to the entire 
personality. The first is an old book, 
which first appeared in Germany more 
than a half century ago and is now re- 
translated into English. It is Feuchter- 
sleben’s Dietetics of the Mind. published 
under the English title of Health and 
Suggestion, and containing many of the 
principles which underlie the Emmanuel 
Movement. 

The other book, Self Help and Self 
Cure, by Elizabeth Wilder and Edith 
Mendall Taylor. sets forth in the briefest 
possible space the sanest thinking on the 
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possibilities and the limitations of psyeh 
therapy. The authors modestly call the 
book a primer, but nowhere else per- 
haps will the reader find presented in 
such small compass so many truths 
Americans need to know to make their 
faith available for all the uses of the 
soul and mind and body. 

The last book on my list cannot be 
bought of any publisher. But it is the 
most important book of the whole vear 
for those to read who have an interest 
in institutional church activity. For two 
years past Dr Manning has been Rector 
of Trinity Church, New York. Con- 
cerning him and his work there has been 
much discussion. But the appearance of 
the Year Book and Register of the 
Parish of Trinity Church recently issued 
must bring an end to all honest criticism. 

It contains the report of the New 
York Charity Organization Society. 
which, after careful investigation of the 
Trinity tenements, concludes not only 
that they are better than the public has 
believed, but that they are also, in the 
main, far better than other tenements in 
the same neighborhood. There is still 
work to be done, and it is being done 
with high intelligence and all despatch. 
The policy of the corporation, as stated 
by Dr Manning, is “to set not only a 
high standard, but the highest.” and no 
one can read this report without con- 
cluding that rector and vestry are deter- 
mined to make the utmost of the great- 
est opportunity before any church today 
in the United States, if not in Christen- 
dom. 

The following books can be secured of 
our Book Department at the prices 
given: 

THE SPIRITUAL UNREST, by Ray Stannard 

Saker; $1.35. 

TWICE-BORN MEN, by Harold Begbie; $1.25. 

ASPECTS OF THE SPIRITUAL. by J. Brierley, 

THE GOSPEL AND THE MODERN MAN, 
by Shailer Mathews: $1.50. 

HISTORY, AUTHORITY AND THEOLOGY, 
by Arthur C. Headlam. 

HEALTH AND SUGGESTION, by Ernst, 

Baron von Feuchtersleben: $1. 

SELF HELP AND SELF CURE, by Elizabeth 

Wilder and Edith Mendall Taylor; 75 cents. 
YEAR BOOK AND REGISTER OF THE 

PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH IN THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK. 
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The Rational Care of the Hair 


By Katherine Bibby 


(This article has received the indorsement of one of the most eminent of dermatologists, The Editor.] 


ILL you have science or mythol- 
ogy to your falling locks? The 
hairdresser or the hair doctor? 

Secause between these rival authorities 
there is a sharp clash over as simple a 
matter as the hygiene of the hair. In 
the course of a peripatetic career, | have 
had occasion to consult no less than 
three skin specialists in different parts 
of the country. all men of eminence in 
their profession. By “ skin specialists ” 
I mean not beauty doctors, but properly 
qualified medical men. In each case I 
took pains to discuss the rational care 
of the hair. As to the essentials under- 
lying the nurture of a healthy head of 
hair, I found in the three doctors a pleas- 
ing agreement. But they unitedly and 
severally opposed certain maxims highly 
esteemed in the beauty parlors. I may 
mention two of these points of disagree- 
ment before passing to the positive side 
of the article. 

The first was the use of the brush as 
a cure all. Go toa hairdresser or beauty 
parlor “* dermatologist,” with -the plaint 
of falling hair, and her hand reaches in- 
stinctively for a brush. You must come 
in regularly for dry shampoos, the scalp 
must be manipulated, vou must give your 
scalp a vigorous brushing every night. 

From the medical camp comes flat 
contradiction. Falling hair usually 
means the presence of dandruff. And 
so long as there is dandruff in any quan- 
tity, rubbing and hard brushing are posi- 
tively injurious. First cure the dandruff 
by appropriate applications, which may 
take a month to do their work, and then 
stimulation will help to restore a good 
crop of hair. At least, so say the medi- 
cal experts. 

The second point of difference was as 
to the singeing of the ends of the hair. 
The hairdresser will hardly let you out 
of her clutches until she has scorched 
off all the split ends of vour locks. For 
split ends are so retarding to growth! 

It is a pity to disturb a pretty nature 
myth like that. It deserves to be pre- 
served along with that other fairy tale 
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of the beauty parlors, to the effect that 
the breaking of a single hair is as great 
a nervous shock to the scalp as the 
breaking of a leg to the general physi- 
cal system. Facts, however, are stubborn 
things. 

The scientific skin specialist, the 
physician, will tell vou that hair is a dead 
product. It does not grow from the tip, 
but is pushed out from the scalp end. 
Nothing which you can do to its lifeless 
extremity will have the slightest effect 
upon its growth from the living follicle. 
I do not, of course, refer to shaving, 
but to clipping the ends at a distance 
of a foot or more from the head. 
However disfiguring, however sympto- 
matic of untoward conditions splitting 
at the end may be, removal of the split 
section will not be of the slightest service 
in hastening growth or in improving 
the health of the hair. To accomplish 
this, you must work upon the scalp it- 
self. It is not horticulture we have in 
hand, where the nipping off of the ter- 
minal bud affects the stockiness of the 
whole plant; our problem is more like 
farming. our task the simple tilling of 
the ground; namely, the scalp. 

And now let us set down the experts’ 
principles for the right treatment of the 
hair, some old and everywhere accepted, 
some novel. Inevitably the first point is 
cleanliness. But there is this difference 
here between rival theorists, that the 
beauty parlor insists on cleanliness for 
esthetic and sentimental, rather than 
sanitary reasons, whereas to the physi- 
cian cleanliness means absence of germs. 

Dandruff is “ catching.” Dandruff is 
an enemy to hair. Therefore the physi- 
cians would have youmake it an inflexible 
rule never to touch a strange comb or 
brush, not even one that’s “all in the 
family,” however clean it may look. 
They say, with tears in their eyes, “ Don’t 
go to any hairdresser’s without carrying 
your own comb, brush and soap. If you 
can avoid it, don’t go to the hairdresser’s 
at all. It is the finest place in the world 
to ‘catch a germ.” 
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And don’t—here the specialists again 
wax eloquent—don't put anything on 
your head or in your hair which cannot 
be washed. Of course you wash your 
hairpins, barettes and fancy combs? 
Jeweled affairs that won’t bear soap and 
water are unfit for everyday use. As for 
these rats, puffs, wads, fig baskets and 
other aggregations of unwashable dead 
hair—they are germ traps! 

A word about washing the comb and 
brush. <As it is a therapeutic, not a 
moral measure, have a day for it every 
week and stick to it. Begin by combing 
the brush and brushing the comb to start 
the dust. Then shake the brush in warm 
water with a little ammonia or cleansing 
fluid in it. Scrub the comb with soap 
and a small nailbrush. It would not do 
the least harm if you washed your comb 
every day. 

\When it comes to the washing of the 
hair itself, medical men put much less 
emphasis than do hairdressers upon egg 
washes or special mixtures of any sort. 
The point is thorough cleansing with 
warm water and a pure soap, thorough 
rinsing and thorough drying without in- 
tense heat. As to how often to wash 
the hair, the late Dr Ernest Wende of 
Tuffalo, used to say: “ Wash it when- 
ever it is dirty,” qualifying this liberal 
statement with, “ not oftener than once 
in two weeks, and at least as often as 
once in four.” Most specialists agree 
upon three weeks as best for the ma- 
jority of cases. Regularity in the wash- 
ing they all insist upon. 

If your hair is falling abnormally, and 
there is suspicion of dandruff, the regu- 
lar shampoo should be supplemented by 
a medicated wash twice a week. This 
should be applied with a tiny square of 
soft linen, so that it actually does cleanse 
the scalp. A skin specialist will charge 
vou a lump sum for consultation, but he 
won't keep you coming in for rubbings, 
electrical massages, singeings and incan- 
tations. If he is a good one—you 
should not consult one your family phy- 
sician cannot vouch for—he will go to 
the root of your individual needs. 


Whatever wash you use, remember 
that germs are to be reckoned with. 
Don’t moisten your cloth at the bottle’s 
mouth, then carry it to the scalp and back 
to the bottle. Pour what liquid you 
want into a saucer, and throw away any 
that is left. 

The second point is coolness. Spe- 
cialists inveigh against heavy and _ air- 
tight hats as much for women as for 
men. <A patient whose hair falls out 
badly is often advised to use a net hat 
instead of felt. and the lightest of straws 
in summer, Or, better still, no hat! 

The summer girl has gone in for the 
“no-hat” treatment with a vengeance. 
She parades beaches and mountain roads 
in scorching weather, sacrificing her 
complexion, because, forsooth, the sun is 
so good for the hair! 

The specialist's cry is for coolness. 
He will tell you to go without a hat, but 
not to let the direct rays of the sun fall 
on the hair. Carry a sunshade! The 
point of the “no-hat” propaganda is 
air and coolness, not the sun. 

To the familiar advice as to rating 
the hair, the specialists add, * In summer 
use none but a hair pillow. Feathers 
are too heating to the head. And as for 
rats, puffs, wads and fig baskets of false 
hair, they are as much to be condemned 
because they heat the head as because 
they are unclean.” 

The last and most important point of 
all is sustained patience. The price of 
a head of good hair is never ending vigi- 
lance. Hair troubles are not cured in a 
day. It may be that for years and years 
you would have to go on nursing your 
hair. If you stopped the tonic the old 
symptoms would return. Then don't 
stop the tonic! I have the word of a 
great physician that this is where the 
majority of American women make their 
mistake. They try tonics. [But the mo- 
ment they find their hair thickening a 
little they relax. And yet is ten minutes, 
twice a week, too much to pay for a 
clean and wholesome scalp and a genu- 
ine crown of woman's glory, a crown as 
dazzling as nature intended us to have? 
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Conclusion 


IKE nearly all suburbanites, 

Dorothy was accustomed to 

going to town in the morning and 
making the return trip home toward 
nightfall, and she felt that there was 
something unsatisfactory and almost un- 
natural in reversing the order and quit- 
ting the city for the country while it was 
still early in the day. By night one 
grows weary of the rush and uproar, 
the turmoil, the crowds and the restless- 
ness of the metropolis, and lays one’s 
course with thankfulness toward a 
auieter and more restful locality. But 
in the morning one has not had time 
to lose his zest for the endless life and 
movement of the city, and a sudden 
change then to the deserted streets and 
placid air of some quiet little suburb is 
apt to make the suburb appear de- 
cidedly flat and uninteresting. 

Such was the effect upon Dorothy 
when she returned from New York to 
Jersey Manor after her unsuccessful 
trip in quest of Mirabeau. The little 
place had never looked so sleepy and 
dull as when she walked rather list- 
lessly along the wide streets where only 
the clatter of an occasional wagon, or 
the voices of a few children at play 
disturbed the silence. She passed Fos- 
ter’s drug store with painful feelings. 
After all, of what use was her detective 
work at the Junction, her evening adven- 
ture and the clue she had obtained from 
the druggist, since the trail had ended, 
so to speak, at the dead body of Mira- 
beau? She passed the Stanton house in 
mingled anger and bewilderment. What 
a mean and cruel act of Celestine’s; and, 
above all, how incomprehensible! Why, 
if she wanted the dog put out of the 
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way, should she go to the trouble 
and expense of taking him to New 
York? And why should she want him 
put out of the way at all? The whole 
thing was uterly inexplicable unless— 
she saw it in a flash—the Baroness was 
at the bottom of the entire affair. By 
assuming that the Baroness was the 
really guilty one everything was ex- 
plained: Celestine’s sudden change of 
route at the Junction; the reason for 
despatching Mirabeau to New York; 
and the extinguishing of the light after 
Celestine had climbed out of the window. 
The Baroness! 

“Well, well!” said Dorothy to her- 
self. And, “ Well, well!” 

Luncheon was being served when she 
reached home, and to her surprise she 
found her father in his place at the head 
of the table. 

“Some fine points to settle in an im- 
portant case, my dear,” he explained, 
“so I’ve been working comfortably in 
the library.” 

With a big law book propped up in 
front of him, he continued to read and 
eat, while Dorothy began her meal in 
silence. There were just these two, 
father and daughter, in the family. 
Years before, after the War, Colonel 
Ingram had come up from Virginia, 
bearing somewhere in his body a bullet, 
and, cheerfully pitting his wits and his 
industry against his former antagonists, 
he had won in time a place on the su- 
preme court bench of his adopted state. 
A grave, silent, dignified man, as he sat 


opposite his daughter, one would need — 


sharp eyes to detect any resemblance 
between him and the dashing young of- 
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ficer who had ridden with J. E. B. Stu- 
art’s cavalry. 

“Daddy,” remarked Dorothy sud- 
denly, “ what is the punishment for dog 
stealers ?” 

The judge glanced up rather quickly. 

“Why do you ask?” he said. 

“ Because I’m interested in the case of 
Mirabeau,’ Dorothy replied. 

“ The theft of a dog, like the theft of 
other property of similar value,” said 
her father judiciously, “ might be pun- 
ishable by a fine, or a brief term of im- 
prisonment, or possibly both.” 

“Good,” said Dorothy vindictively, 
“1 know someone who is going to get 
both.” 

Her father’s handsome brown eyes 
shot a keen glance at her. 

“Do you refer to someone in the case 
of Mirabeau?” he asked. 

“T certainly do,” replied Dorothy. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, deliber- 
ately, “that the disappearance of Mira- 
beau is not ipso facto proof that the dog 
was stolen. Possibly, for good and suf- 
ficient reasons, someone has had him re- 
moved,” 

Instantly there flashed into Dorothy's 
mind a picture of the cold, metallic- 
voiced superintendent of the asylum 
saying: “ Removed; off the earth; pain- 
less-ly.” 

* Removed!” she cried. “ For good- 
ness’ sake, Daddy dear, what do you 
mean by removed? Put to death?” 

* Not necessarily,” he began, when the 
maid entered with a message that some- 
one was waiting to see him. ' 

* Please excuse me, Girl,” he said. 
“ This man has an appointment with me. 
But we must continue this interesting 
discussion.” 

Left to herself, Dorothy fell into a 
brown study. She realized that it would 
be a delicate matter to reveal what she 
had discovered to the Little Woman; 
for, whether she told simply what she 
knew, and let Celestine alone receive the 
blame, or disclosed also her suspicions, 
and thus implicated the Baroness, a fam- 
ily quarrel would be the result. This 
she was very unwilling, as an outsider, 
to bring about. On the other hand, it 
seemed cruel to let the Little Woman 


‘make more plans and indulge further 


hopes now that Mirabeau was dead. 
She finished her lunch without coming 
to a decision, and then, with the faint 


hope that something might turn up 
which would give her an opening, she 
strolled across the road to the Stantons’, 

The trim little house gave her, some- 
how, the impression of being tempo- 
rarily untenanted. She was not. sur- 
prised, therefore, when, after a long wait, 
a red-faced maid answered her ring and 
announced breathlessly that “ Missis 
Stanton is out, mum, but expected back 
any minute.” 

Dorothy entered the house to await 
the Little Woman's return. In the living 
room, where the maid left her, were 
books and magazines, pictures and knick- 
knacks in abundance; and Dorothy oc- 
cupied herself in wandering idly from 
one object to another. At last she came 
face to face with a large photograph, 
a full-length portrait of a tall and 
slender, debonair-looking young man, 


whom she recognized instantly as the 


young gentleman she had seen at the 
Junction and met at midnight on her 
own lawn. She scrutinized his picture 
with unabashed curiosity. He was de- 
cidedly handsome; and, even better, he 
had an air of experience and maturity 
that suggested that he might prove far 
more interesting than the somewhat cal- 
low and sophomorish youths of Jersey 
Manor. 

The word * Mirabeau,” uttered in a 
loud voice by someone on the floor 
above, put a sudden end to her examina- 
tion of the photograph. The call was 
repeated several times without an 
answer; but at last a door slammed, 
footsteps came hastily along the hall and 
Celestine, rustling past the doorway of 
the living room, mounted the stairs. 

Dorothy picked up a magazine and 
turned the pages idly. Gradually, with- 
out in any way being desirous of eaves- 
dropping, she became aware that an in- 
creasingly animated conversation was in 
progress over her head. For a time it 
sounded like a long and apparently dra- 
matic monolog, interrupted occasion- 
ally by a second voice. But, by degrees, 
the voices were pitched higher and 
higher, and the interruptions came more 
frequently, until the conversation bore 
an absurd resemblance to a frenzied an- 
tiphonal chant. What it was all about 
Dorothy was unable to distinguish, even 
had she tried, for there was evidently a 
closed door intervening. But at last the 
door was flung open with a crash, and a 
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furious voice cried : “ Imbecile!” “ Quelle 
sottise!” “Is he dead, then?” 

A stamping of heavy feet, accompany- 
ing the outcry, knocked particles of 
plaster from the ceiling. 

“Good for nothing, béte!’ continued 
the irate voice. “If Mirabeau is dead 
you leave my service. I discharge you 
instantly.” 

Then, with a gasp of excitement, 
Dorothy understood. Celestine had con- 
fessed, with evident and _ startling 
results. So absorbed was she in this dis- 
covery, and so vociferous was the Lar- 
oness upstairs, that she did not hear 
someone enter the house, and was 
startled when young Mirabeau, on 
crutches, swung rapidly past the door- 
way without looking in, and mounted 
the stairs. His appearance above was 
the signal for a frightful hubbub, all 
three people talking together at the tops 
of their voices. Dorothy felt that she 
had no business to stay, and started to 
go, but as she tiptoed across the hall the 
clarion notes of the Baroness floated 
down to her. 

* You excuse her? Mon Dieu, incred- 
ible! By her own stupidity and careless- 
ness she leaves the dog at that place, 
without a word of explanation. Now 
he is dead, and it is all her fault.” 

“ But, dear Mamma,” said the clear 
voice of Mirabeau, “ what dog are you 
talking about ?” 

“What dog?’ cried the Baroness. 
“ talking about that precious poodle, 
your cousin’s indispensable pet and com- 
panion, Mirabeau. And now here’s a 
pretty kettle of fish! She’ll blame me 
for what my maid has done, and there 
will be a family row and an estrange- 
ment. Oh, I know there will, so 
don’t talk to me! Alice is perfectly 
crazy about that dog, and she'll turn 
against me; yes, and hate me. And you 
know I've loved that child as if she were 
my own daughter. It will break my 
heart to have her stop loving me. Oh, 

Sut, Mother, just a minute, please,” 
Mirabeau interrupted. “Let me say a 
word, Hush. Taisez vous, Maman.” 

In the silence that ensued he went on 
deliberately, every syllable coming dis- 
tinctly to the girl in the room below. 

“You are under some misapprehen- 
sion about Mirabeau. I do not believe 
that the dog is dead; in fact, I know he 


was not dead so recently as last night. 
I even know where he was last night.” 

“Where, then?” cried the Baroness. 

“ Across the street, with our neighbors 
the Ingrams.” 

“JTncroyable!” the Baroness ejacu- 
lated. 

“ But I was there,” asserted her son 
in a confident voice, “and | know 
whereof I speak.” 

Downstairs, Dorothy turned pale with 
anger. 

* What a wicked, wicked falsehood!” 
she exclaimed. “ Mirabeau across the 
street, at our house? How can he say 
such a thing?” 

She would not listen to another word. 
Never, so long as the Daroness or her 
son were inside that house would she 
enter the door. Oh, what an uncalled- 
for and wicked slander! 

Upstairs the voice of the Baroness 
rose voluble and excited. 

* But, my darling, it is incomprehen- 
sible, impossible. Last night Celestine 
telephoned to the place in New York 
where she left Mirabeau, and what was 
the answer? He is dead, they said. She 
has just told me the whole story. How, 
then, can the dog be across the street?” 

There was a brief silence, so sugges- 
tive that Dorothy could picture the 
young man’s thoroughly Gallic shrug. 

“Last night I heard with my own 
ears that dignified old gentleman across 
the street, the judge, scolding Mirabeau.” 

In a storm of anger and resentment, 
Dorothy left the house. What absurd 
fibs, and what a wicked slander about 
her dear old father! Scold Mirabeau 
last night! He was on his way to bed 
before ten o’clock! Plainly the photo- 
graph and her few glimpses of young 
Mr Mirabeau had given her an entirely 
wrong impression since he was the sort 
of man who could lightly utter such a 
falsehood. 

She became more angry every minute. 
Her position when the Baroness and 
young Mirabeau told their story, as they 
undoubtedly would, to the Little Woman, 
was going to be awkward in the extreme. 
She could, of course, make a dignified 
denial in case the Little Woman ever 
repeated the story to her, but it was 
most unlikely that that lady would ever 
repeat it. Silence, reserve and an inevi- 
table estrangement would be the course 
of events. Much as she might like to 
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make a sharp counter attack, and tell her 
story about Celestine and the dog ticket. 
Celestine climbing out of the window, 
Celestine at the asylum for friend- 
less animals, she felt that such a pro- 
ceeding would put her in the undigni- 
fied and unladylike position of fomenting 
a family quarrel. As she would not and 
could not do this, she could only look 
forward to seeing the Little Woman 
estranged, and her father quietly and 
unjustly condemned. 

That gentleman, all unsuspecting, met 
her as she entered the house. 

“Dolly,” he exclaimed, with unac- 
customed vehemence, “where d’you 
reckon that fool nigra, Joseph, is?” 

“ Hard to say, Daddy dear,” said the 
girl affectionately. ‘ \Why do you want 
Joseph?” 

“T don’t want Joseph for anything 
but to have him tell me where he keeps 
a ladder. I know there are ladders on 
this place. I've bought ‘em; I’ve seen 
‘em, and now I can't find one. [f I 
didn’t want a ladder Joseph would leave 
one where I'd fall over it. When IT want 
one I can’t find hide nor hair of Joseph, 
nor a sign of a ladder.” 

“You come with me, sir,” replied 
Dorothy. 

She led the way across the lawn and 
into the stable, the judge following, and 
presently she discovered a ladder. The 
judge seized it abruptly, and now it was 
his turn to lead the way. He did this 
as far as a trap door in the center of 
the floor, which he hastily opened. And 
while Dorothy looked on in amazement 
her dignified parent lowered the ladder 
into the opening and climbed down out 
of sight. 

“ Daddy, dear,” exclaimed Dorothy, 
“what on earth are you doing?” There 
was no answer, but in a short while his 
face reappeared above the opening in 
the floor. 

“ He’s gone,” he said dismally. 

“Who's gone, for goodness’ sake?” 
asked his daughter. 

“ Mirabeau,” replied the judge in a 
solemn voice. 

Dorothy sank down upon a convenient 

“Did you say Mirabeau?” she asked 
weakly. 

“Yes,” said her father. 

He climbed through the trap, drew up 
the ladder, put it away, closed the door 


and began to brush the dust from his 
clothes with a painfully apparent air of 
uneasiness. During these operations 
Dorothy’s round-eyed stare of wonder 
never wavered. 

“TI begin to feel,” said the judge at 
last, “that I look mighty foolish in the 
eves of my little girl.” 

“You don’t look foolish,” replied 
Dorothy. “ But I simply can’t under- 
stand.” 

“IT said that Mirabeau has gone.” 
answered the judge, with the air of one 
stating an unanswerable argument. 

As his daughter continued to gaze at 
him in blank amazement he burst out, 
with almost boyish impetuosity: Oh, 
I realize I’ve done wrong, but I certainly 
have good reason to hate that confounded 
dog. He killed the handsomest Angora 
I ever had, and was just possessed to 
kill the rest. Why, last Friday night | 
came home to find that he'd treed Ajax, 
my own cat, by thunder, right on my own 
lawn. I'd have been justified in shoot- 
ing him.” 

* But it’s absurd, impossible,” Dorothy 
protested. “ It couldn't have been Mira- 
beau. It must have been some dog that 
looks like him. Why, I know absolutely 
that it wasn't Mirabeau.” 

“T can tell one dog from another,” 
replied her father stubbornly. “ It was 
Mirabeau, and I got my hands on him.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T threw him down into this root cel- 
lar under the stable, and left him there,” 
said the judge. “ Ever since I've been 
stealing out like a thief at night to feed 
him.” 

“T admit,” he added, “that it was a 
fool thing to do, I acted on impulse, 
and my impulse was to punish him for 
killing my cats. Of course my idea was 
to send him home after I'd kept hin 
locked up for a few days.” 

“Tf it really was Mirabeau—” Doro- 
thy began. 

“Please quit doubting that it was 
Mirabeau,” her father interrupted. 
* Absolutely, indisputably, without any 
shadow of doubt, it was Mirabeau. And 
now he’s gone, goodness knows where.” 

“Whatever will the Little Woman 
say,” Dorothy began, “if it really—”" 
and stopped. 

“ Awkward, extremely awkward,” said 
the judge in a vexed tone. “I must ex- 
plain; but, dear me, IT hate to appear 
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before the lady in such a predicament.” 

As they were now walking soberly 
across the lawn a voice hailed them from 
the street. 

‘Come here, you two,” called the Lit- 
tle Woman, only her face and her big 
spring hat visible above the hedge. 
“Come here.” 

“I'm going to celebrate,” she said 
gayly, as they drew near. * All on ac- 
count of Mirabeau?” 

“Has he come back?” cried the judge 
and Dorothy together. 

* Not a hair of him; not a fraction of 
a bark!” said the Little Woman brightly. 
* But he’s coming. I know it, somehow ; 
I’m obsessed with the idea. I was just 
walking along the street, moping, when 
the conviction entered my mind _ that 
Mirabeau is coming home, and coming 
soon. I can’t explain it; I can’t defend 
it; but I feel it. Do you think I’m going 
to be disappointed ?” 

She looked appealingly at the judge. 

*T sincerely hope not,” said that gen- 
tleman warmly. 

“ Then come along; we'll have cakes 
and ale, or tea and wafers as the equiva- 
lents. You must come. Somehow I 
know Mirabeau will soon be home, and 
I'm so happy!” 

She fluttered before them across the 
street, while Dorothy and the judge fol- 
lowed, none too happily. 

* Hullo, Mirabeau; hullo, Aunt,” she 
called to those two good people who were 
sitting on the veranda, “ I have an obses- 
sion or a hallucination or something, that 
Mirabeau is coming home. And the 
judge is giving me his moral support. So 
I'm wildly happy, and we're all going to 
have a grand time.” 

Dorothy saw the mother and son ex- 
change quick, significant glances. 

“Has Mirabeau come?” asked the 
Baroness. 

“Not yet, but soon,” chattered the 
Little Woman. “I have faith. Now, 
everyone have a good time while I get 
the tea things. John Jr says there’s a 
circus coming by, too, and that will add 
to the general gayety.” 

The general gayety was more feigned 
than real as soon as she turned her back. 
In fact, no one made any pretense 
of enjoyment, and the conversation 
dwindled away to a series of desultory 
remarks. From time to time the sound 
of the Littlke Woman singing as she 


moved about inside the house came out 
to them. Then they would all brace up 
a little, as if there was a tacit agree- 
ment that whenever she approached they 
should seem to be having a good time. | 

“Miss Ingram,” said the Baroness 
at last, “come and pick a few violets 
for me. My waistline isn’t adapted for 
stooping any more.” 

In a shady corner of the yard Dorothy 
stooped and picked a bunch of violets, 
while the older woman stood and 
watched her. It was still with the still- 
ness of a warm spring afternoon; a 
stillness of motionless, budding trees ; of 
grass plots flecked with golden sunshine ; 
of faint, indefinable fragrances; of 
drowsy buzzings of wandering flies and 
bees. From somewhere, away off in the 
town, came the hubbub of the circus, 
mellowed by distance to a confused mur-' 
mur, punctuated by the thumping of bass 
drums and the occasional blare of 
brasses. And this distant uproar gave 
the one added touch that was necessary 
to complete the quietness and tran- 
quillity of their surroundings. 

Dorothy was fully aware, as she knelt 
among the violets, that the Baroness was 
watching her keenly and attentively ; and 
she, on her part, was on guard like a 
skillful bridge player waiting for her op- 
ponent to make the lead. But when the 
lead came it was so bold and unexpected 
that in spite of herself she was startled. 

“Ts there, at 144 East th Street,” 
said the Baroness suddenly, “a home 
for dogs?” 

“Yes,” replied Dorothy rather breath- 

lessly. 
“H’m,” said the Baroness thought- 
fully. “Celestine told me so, but Celes- 
tine is a French maid and not a George 
Washington when it comes to veracity. 
You've been there?” 

“T was there today.” 

The Baroness seated herself upon a 
lawn bench, with a sound resembling a 
grunt of satisfaction, if anything so 
unladylike can issue from a Baroness. 

“T eat too much to enjoy standing,” 
she confessed, with her characteristic 
candor. And then she played another 
card. “ Did they tell you that Mirabeau 
is dead?” 

“They said,” replied Dorothy with 
deliberation, “‘ that the dog Celestine left 
there is dead.” 

“You think the dog was Mirabeau ?” 
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Dorothy was silent. The circus 
seemed to be coming nearer, for the 
hubbub of many voices was louder, the 
drums more insistent, the crash of the 
band more distinct. 

* You are very frank with me, Baron- 
ess,’ she said at last. “I will be 
equally frank with you; I do not know.” 

Then the Baroness played a third card. 

“You have been camping on Celes- 
tine’s trail, to be colloquial,” she said 
easily. “I know, because I watch peo- 
ple. I am a selfish, pleasure-loving old 
woman, but I love my son; and, as for 
the girl who's singing in yonder, I’ve 
brought her up, and she’s as dear to me 
as if she were my own daughter. For 
her sake, then, I want to get to the bot- 
tom of this business. I think the dog 
was Mirabeau, because I sent him there 
in Celestine’s care.” 

There was a pause, while the rhythmic 
beat of the band came _ perceptibly 
nearer. 

“T simply don’t understand it,” cried 
Dorothy at last. “ It could not have been 
Mirabeau.” 

“Tt must have been Mirabeau,”’ the 
Baroness insisted. “Let me explain. 
On my way here for a visit Mira- 
beau met me at the Junction. Oh, it 
was Mirabeau never fear, for I took 
his collar off. I detest all dogs; I detest 
Mirabeau most of all. In a thousand 
ways he annoys me. He gets under my 
feet; he sleeps on my bed; his name is 
an offense to me Well, as fate had de- 
livered him into my hands, I borrowed 
him, so to speak, for a few days, so that 
I might enjoy my visit in peace and 
quiet. I packed him off to New York, 
in charge of Celestine, to be taken care 
of. But never, if he had been a thou- 
sand dogs,” she added with sudden ve- 
hemence, “each one a thousand times 
more detestable than Mirabeau, would I 
have lifted a finger if I had foreseen 
the dreadful end of the business.” 

Dorothy hesitated. After all, she 
could not betray her father. 

“T saw you leaving the house a while 
ago,” said the Baroness coolly. “I as- 
sume that you heard our conversation. 
It was not carried on in whispers.” 

“T heard it,” replied Dorothy grimly. 

With a blare and a thump the circus 
band, quite near by this time, crashed 
into The Wearing of the Green with 


such vigor that they had to raise their 
voices. 

“My son was mistaken, I’m positive,” 
cried the Baroness. 

“T believe your son is correct,” said 
Dorothy breathlessly. “My father in- 
sists that he—he borrowed Mirabeau.” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the Baroness, 
“an impasse. Good gracious, is there 
any answer to the riddle?” 

A throng of children danced along the 
street beside the gilded chariot that bore 
the clamorous band. Behind came 
horsemen and horsewomen, riding by 
twos; rumbling wagons contained cages 
in which unhappy animals reclined 
apathetically or paced restlessly up and 
down; more rumbling wagons followed, 
gorgeous, kaleidoscopic, depicting in all 
the colors of the rainbow the wonders of 
the zoological kingdom; a clown in a 
pony cart was attended by troops of ad- 
miring youngsters; and then—a shriek 
from the Little Woman who was stand- 
ing on the veranda. 

“Mirabeau!” she cried dramatically, 
“ Mirabeau !” 

And lo, a black streak shot through 
the gateway, and there at her feet, yelp- 
ing, leaping, barking, dancing in a per- 
fect frenzy, was Mirabeau! How shall 
one describe the scene—the wild yell with 
which dignified Judge Ingram sprang to 
his feet; the war dance of Mirabeau, the 
man, all over the place; the Baroness 
and Dorothy shaking hands, both hands. 
madly ; the delight of the Little Woman; 
the delirium of Mirabeau, the dog? 
Into this scene of wild gladness was pro- 
jected an agitated individual, bare- 
headed, long-haired, clad in a dress suit. 

“Ma dog,” he cried. “ Giva me back 
ma dog.” 

“No,” they roared. “Our dog.” 

The judge seized him firmly by one 
arm and with Mirabeau’s assistance led 

-him aside. 

“T am da Professore Bonafiglio,” 
cried the long-haired one struggling. 
“Da dog he belong to da happy family— 
dog, cat, owl, guinea pig, snake—” 

“ This dog is stolen; we can prove it,” 
said the judge. 

“From da pup I raise heem,” pro- 
tested the professor, with lightninglike 
gesticulations. 

“Vou haven't had him three days,” 
cried Mirabeau. 
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“Lika da grease lightning he scoot 
outa da wagon—” 

* All the rest of the happy family will 
he jumping out if you don't get back,” 
insisted the judge. 

In front of the house was noise and 
confusion. The procession had stopped ; 
a crowd was gathering and growing 
larger every minute. Suddenly the 
iudge straightened up to his full hight, 
and his voice rang out. 

Joseph,” he thundered. 
come here, sir.” 

There was an eddy in the throng. and 
an elderly colored man appeared reluc- 
tantly in the front row. 

* Joseph,” said the judge sternly, look- 
ing him over from head to heel, * where 
did you get that green alpine hat, and 
that lavender tie, and that cane, and 
those patent leather shoes?” 

"Deed, boss—” protested Joseph. 

“Where'd you get the money for 
them, vou rascal?” 

“Deed, 


* Joseph, 


boss—” 


“Didn't you find this dog in my 
stable ?” 
‘Well, boss, ah jes’ nachelly thought 


he was jes’ a stray dawg—”" 

*And you took him out?” 

A gleam of intelligence brightened the 
old man’s face. 

* Jedge,” he said, 
dat dawg—" 

“Oh, he borrowed him, too,” cried 
Dorothy and the Baroness hysterically. 

* That's enough,” said the judge, turn- 
ing to the professor. “ There's a re- 
ward for the return of this dog. I'll give 
it to you.” 

Ife thrust something into the profes- 
sor’s hand. 

“Yes, yes.” cried Mirabeau eagerly, 
* you're entitled to the reward.” 


“ah jes’ borrowed 
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And something was placed in the pro- 
fessor’s other hand. 

That individual made the best of the 
situation. He bowed, favored the com- 
pany with a flashing smile and dived 
through the crowd toward his happy 
family. The throng melted away. the 
procession resumed its progress. And, 
just as the steam calliope at the end came 
by, emitting frightful yawps, Celestine 
appeared with a tray full of glasses. 

“Mon Dieu!” she cried, “ ce’st Mira- 
beau.” 

“Celestine,” said =the Baroness 
sternly, “can you tell one dog from an- 
other ?” 

Celestine shrugged her shoulders until 
they almost touched her ears. 

“In the daylight, yes,” she said. “In 
the darkness, at the Junction, possibly 
no. He ran away from me, Madame, 
and I ran after him and catch—” 

* The station agent’s poor dog,” 
rupted Dorothy. 

Rather breathless after all the excite- 
ment they settled themselves. Dorothy 
and young Mirabeau were side by side 
upon the steps. The judge was on one 
side of the Litthke Woman; and on the 
other, where from time to time she could 
bestow a diffident pat on Mirabeau’s 
head, sat the Baroness. And the Little 
Woman was happy—oh, radiantly, bliss- 
fully, perfectly happy. For right beside 
her, holding up his paw now and then 
to be shaken, with the dignified friend- 
liness characteristic of him, was Mira- 
beau. She could feel his cool nose 
against her hand, and gazing downward 
she could look into his eyes, his loving, 
faithful eyes with the strands of hair 
always falling over them, like two deep, 
dark pools half concealed by matted 
grasses, 
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’ The library of a home in one room 


Multum in Parvo 


Showing the Possibilities of a Single Room Nine by 
Twenty Feet in Size 


By Reine Rowe 


HERE is no excuse for the girl 
with a career or occupation outside 
the home casting her lot, as so 
many of them do, with the resigned 
homeless ohes who frequent the city 
boarding house, with its atmosphere of 
discouragement and actual discomfort. 
_ The accompanying illustrations show 
a hall room, twenty feet long by nine 
feet wide, arranged as a complete house- 
keeping apartment, renting for seven 
dollars a month, 
Take the bare room, as shown in the 


illustration, and consider its treatment 
from the individual standpoint. The 
position is that of a self-supporting 
woman, gifted with a domestic ardor 
that rejoices in any kind of performance 
connected with the home. She_ brings 
order out of chaos, and with the magic 
of wholesome cleanliness dispels dingi- 
ness, flooding everything with the sun- 
shine of simple and attractive color. 
First to consider are the walls. . Walls 
are the background of a picture, and this 
picture a room. What are the qualities 
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A general view, showing the wardrobe, boudoir and library 


of a good background? The first one is 
repose; it should be regarded as a sleep- 
ing partner to a definite decorative 
scheme, not as an active and energetic 
helper. While keeping behind the rest 
of the picture it must support and enrich 
the whole. 

A slight knowledge of a few general 
rules in decorative art will be to the 
home maker a key to the puzzle. 

To a devotee of patterned wallpapers 
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we would say, Learn to have faith in 
uniform tints of good color. There is 
nothing more difficult in art than the 
treatmentof backgrounds. Whenthe right 
background is discovered a good general 
effect is within easy reach. The part 
which backgrounds play in rooms varies 
under different conditions. No one 
would treat small rooms as though they 
were large, nor believe that walls ought 
to be ornamented in one uniform way, 
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no matter what the stvle of architecture 
may be. 

So our first general principle is this: 
Walls are a background to a picture of 
household life in a furnished room, but 
their qualities as a background depend 
_on many circumstances, such as a room's 
light, shape and size, its type of archi- 
tecture and the needs of its furniture. 
A treatment too ornate to put behind 
pictures may be a charming background 
by itseli—that is. without pictures. This 
principle leaves abundant opportunity for 
the exercise of choice, taste and indi- 
vidual feeling. 
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On the wall of the room in the illus- 
trations was used a moss green Japanese 
matting, reaching from the skirting to 
the line of built-in furnishings; namely, 
the wardrobe, kitchen compartment, 
bookshelf and china rack. The selection 
was a happy one. Light played upon its 
satiny uneven surface of diversified 
color, lending variety and a sense of 
distance to a flat surface. 

A good rule which can be generally 
followed is that the side wallpaper 
should never reach from the cornice t 
the skirting. However good a_ thing 
may be, it is well to keep away from 


Artistic window treatment 
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The boudoir during waking hours 


monotony if our rooms are to give us 
rest. A frieze separated from the wall- 
paper by a _ molding gives pleasing 
variety to the composition. No definite 
rule can be given for their choice, how- 
ever. The only guidance which can be 
given is that unrest in a frieze design 
is bad. And this point cannot be de- 
cided, even in work by the best men, 
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unless you put a length of frieze on your 
walls and live with it a few days. 

Not many of us can afford a plaster 
frieze, but it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that many more than do can afford 
some mural decoration for their rooms 
which will represent what the owners 
feel and think, what they like and what 
they do. 


The model kitchen compartment with shades up 


The frieze for the garden scheme of 
decoration was painted in watercolors 
on a warm gray paper, mounted on 
cheap canvas, secured to the wall by a 
flat molding, purchased at the mill for a 
few cents a foot. This was gilded, then 
dry burnt sienna was dragged over it 
before it was set, to subdue the luster 
and get broken tints. 

The composition shows white pea- 
cocks. These birds to the Japanese are 
an emblem of immortality. They make 
a delicate feathery effect against the 
whitish pink of flowering almonds and 
the soft gray of a terrace balustrade. 

The long panel extends the entire 


width of the room at the end opposite 
the entrance door. and is nine feet long 
by three feet in hight. The shorter one 
meets the longer panel at the corner, fill- 
ing in a space of side wall ending on a 
line with the wardrobe. 

In windows we have the greatest 
chance for true decorations, and yet so 
many there are who let the chance slip, 
lavishing so-called ornament in all sorts 
of unnecessary places, where more than 
likely it only detracts from the ideal for 
which they are striving. Not enough do 
we appreciate what a double purpose 
the window serves; how it may give us 
both exsthetic satisfaction and practical 
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The kitchen with shades drawn 
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comfort; how 
it may lend pic- 
turesque value to 
the house exte- 
rior and_= also 
common,  every- 
day convenience 
indoors. 

As the soul of 
the individual is 
mirrored in the 
eves, so the spirit 
of the home ex- 
presses itself in 
its windows. 
There is a spirit- 
ual quality about 
a window too 
few of us have 
learned to rec- 
ognize and strive 
to bring out. 
Curtains are 
made for rooms, 
not rooms for 
curtains. 

The point to 
be decided is the 
relation between 
our curtains and 
the floor and 
walls. Walls and 
floor should have 
colors that con- 
trast harmonious- 
ly. It is contrast 
that gives life to 


a color scheme., 


Curtains, there- 
fore, while  ac-~ 


. The peacock frieze adds much to the room's attractiveness 
1 


Peacock frieze with gray background. white birds against the pink of flowering almonds 


cording with the floor and walls, should 
enter into our contrasting effects. 

If choice is not ours, and we cannot 
have romantic windows to give us pic- 
tures of the outside world, but, on the 
other hand, must endure that next to 
nothingness, the plate-glass creation of 
the speculative builder, we must hit upon 
some compromise which will make them 
frame pictures for us. 

Nothing perhaps has been more suc- 
cessful in filling this mission than the 
windows herein pictured. The hollyhock 
shades are truly artistic in color com- 
bination. The reds are many-hued, 
ranging from transparent ruby to deep 
purple, the yellows varied like amber, 
the greens dark with a touch of red. A 
blue ribbon ties 
the stalks together, 
making giant 
bunches of pic- 
turesque flowers, 
with color —har- 
monies as ravish- 
ing as those of 
music. There is 
joy in the witchery 
that color gives 
This _ springtime 
effect is beautiful 
because it is inevi- 
tably right in its 
place. 

strong _plat- 
form of boards 
the width of the 
windows, _project- 
ing two feet, was 
securely braced to 
the outer sill. Sec- 
tions of trellis work 


one and one-half feet in hight were 
nailed against the front and sides. Three 
flower boxes were placed against the 
trellis and filled with English ivy, making 
a charming background for the gay 
shades and giving all the suggestion of 
distance and a really truly living garden 
outside a city window. In winter it 
serves to take away the illusion of noth- 
ing between the person looking out and 
the snow and sleet. 

The room illustrates the possibilities 
of narrow limits without closets or con- 
veniences of any kind. The wardrobe 
was made by putting a shelf, with a deep 
wall strip for many hooks at a con- 
venient hight to hang clothes. leaving 
enough space from the floor for shelves 


From this one bare room was evolved the pretty home 
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The dining room, so called 


divided into pigeonholes for boots and 
rubbers. 

The doors are hinged to uprights ex- 
tending from the shelf to the floor at 
each side; these are simple frames cor- 
responding to the rest of the trellis work. 
Dark-green china silk is pulled, drawn 
taut and tacked on the inside. A brass 
hook and eye hold the doors together. 

The space at one end of the room be- 
tween the entrance door and window is 
set apart for the model kitchen. The 
walls are painted to insure cleanliness. 
The stove is supplied by the gas com- 
pany for two dollars a year. Inside the 
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kitchen partitions are green glazed com- 
mon window shades on spring rollers. 

Opposite the kitchen on the other side 
of the entrance door is the dining room, 
so-called, with just space enough for the 
china rack, below which are shelves for 
hnen. A three-foot table and settle serve 
a double purpose of usefulness, com- 
bined with space economy. A box couch 
upholstered in a changeable blue-and 
green-silk dispenses with all suggestion 
during the day of a boudoir. 

The trellis work was done by an 
Italian carpenter in the neighborhood 
at odd times This was all stained green 
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with Prussian blue and chrome 
yellow oil paint mixed together 
(until the desired shade was ob- 
tained) with a quantity of tur- 
pentine and a little drier. If 
put on thin, it soaks quickly into 
the wood and brings out the 
grain characteristics in a pleas- 
ing way. The floor was stained 
brown and waxed. 

Thus, with a little ingenuity 
and an appreciation for effects, 
the barest of rooms has been trans- 


formed into a real home, pleasing 


to the eye, convenient in arrangement 
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and with that quiet, restful atmosphere 
which makes a home what it should be— 
the best place in the world. 


The Latest Word in Home Building 


By R. J. Poultney 


I SAW a home the other day which is 
an expression of the last word in 

home building in the United States. 
It was an eleven-room “ house,” with 
downstairs and upstairs, -dining room 
and kitchen, bedrooms and baths, serv- 
ants’ rooms and all. The French win- 
dows of the large living room opened 
upon a baleony from which one looked 
down into the billowy tops of trees and 
across upon miles of city landscape. 
There was a library, with the same view. 

A handsome staircase swept in a 
pleasing curve to the bedroom floor 
above. Spacious sleeping apartments, 
with their bathrooms, were grouped 
about a hall of no mean dimensions. 
Here, in a word, was a complete indi- 
vidual home, laid out, decorated and 
equipped to the liking of its occupants, 
though attic there was none and cellar 
there was none. The front faced a 
broad avenue, the rear a court. This 
home was a duplex apartment, as the 
two-story apartments are characterized, 
and it was situated in the midst of a 
great dwelling, being one of seventy-five 
separate apartments. 

The owners or stockholders of co-op- 
erative apartments -unite to build the 
structure, reserving for their individual 
use the space they desire and arranging 
their respective dwellings to suit them- 
selves. The larger part of the space is 
occupied by apartments which are 


rented, the income from these paying 
the fixed charges and running expenses 
of the entire establishment, thus, in a 
successful house, leaving the stockhold- 
ers in possession of their apartments 
rent free. In other words, the stock- 
holders get their dividends in the shape 
of free or largely reduced rentals. 

The duplex apartment briefly described 
in the foregoing is one of the stockhold- 
ers’ apartments of Harperley Hall, in 
New York City, of which Wallace 
Irwin, the humorist and poet, and H. W. 
Wilkinson, an architect of distinction, 
are among the originators and owners. 

Within these fetching walls are homes 
of several descriptions—duplex apart- 
ments, housekeeping apartments of vary- 
ing numbers of rooms. and _ bachelor 
apartments with two rooms each. In 
addition to steam heat and electric light 
is the modern refrigerating service, 
which keeps the refrigerator in each 
apartment as cold as three hundred 
pounds of ice can make it, and a series 
of cold storage lockers in the basement, 
one for each family, for the keeping of 
vegetables. wines, etc. There is a valet 
service and a maid service, which, of 
course, cost extra, and there are extra 
guest rooms, with baths, which tenants 
may hire for their visitors; also extra 
servants’ rooms, for hire. Of course 
there is a restaurant for the families 
who do not “ housekeep.” 
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Business Girls and Home Life 


A Group of Letters from Young Women 
Engaged in Earning Their Living 


The letters which follow came unsolicited to the magazine, apropos the 
symposiums ‘* Bachelors—Why?" in the last March number and its sequel, 
* Fiancees—Why Not?” in the May number. 

The relation of the business woman to the community is a comparatively 
new problem. to which students of social conditions are beginning to apply 
themselves. That many of these girls are destined to be wives and mothers 
there is no manner of doubt; that nearly all of them cherish a hope to this end 
is commonly believed; and that business women often make the best of wives 


and mothers is an established fact. 


This magazine has many readers in the ranks of the bright and plucky 
young women who are earning a living in gainful occupations, and their testi- 
mony herewith given is of interest and value in the study of our living con- 
ditions and their influence upon matrimony and the home life of the nation. 


Why I Am a Bachelor Girl 
By R. M. V. 


I am of the opinion that many, if not 
all those masculines who style them- 
selves bachelors, have the idea that we 
feminines are merely “ biding our time ” 
until they show us some attention, and 
that if they do extend some unusual 
courtesy to us we are ready to expect 
more. Not only do they think this, but 
also that we would * iump” at the first 
opportunity of appropriating them to 
ourselves. The very expressive but 
slangy term “bump” is a_ noticeable 
characteristic among the present-day 
masculines. 

Then, too, there are those who are of 
the impression that if they call for an 
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evening—staving beyond a_ considerate 
time—expecting entertainment and _ re- 
freshments, the hostess should expect 
no further demonstration of their re- 
gards. They fail to realize that an even- 
ing at a play or a box of confections, or 
just a single flower once in a while, 
would be instrumental in producing a 
more appreciative attitude in the lady of 
their affections. Such lack of considera- 
tion often causes a woman to ponder 
the question as to whether after marriage 
it would be expected that she extend all 
the courtesies and veceive none. 

The indifference, even neglect, shown 
by the masculines to their mothers or 
sisters is another of the many reasons 
why successful business girls are not 
more ready to give up superior positions 
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tor inferior men. To a thinking girl the 
attitude in which a man regards her sex 
means a great deal. She may expect 
consideration and thoughtful courtesy, 
and not be disappointed, from the man 
who has his mother’s comfort in mind. 
But how in the minority that man is! 
In citing these different observations 
I have merely shown that I am inclined 
to believe the masculines have the idea 
that they are lords of the earth and are 
to be given all consideration, with no ex- 
pectation of their reciprocating. These 
are some of the reasons for my hesi- 
tancy to leave a bachelor girl's life. 


More Than a Machine 
By H. D 


Naturally, I defend the girl in busi- 
ness. As one has said in these columns, 
I think it is seldom a desire for a “ ca- 
reer” that sends a girl out in the world 
to battlke—for battle it is. More often 
than not it is to relieve the strained situ- 
ation at home, and bear a share of the 
increasingly heavy burden of keeping a 
family in the necessities and a few of 
the comforts. 

I am one of those who crave a home, 
and yet people think I am thoroughly 
contented with my work. I am con- 
stantly misunderstood, as I have had to 
acquire the attitude of indifference, or 
dignity, and become absorbed in my 
work, that I might not be termed a flirt, 
as is so often the case. As a matter of 
fact, | love fun; I enjoy the companion- 
ship of both sexes. I am termed suc- 
cessful, but am 1? I do not count myself 
so, because I lack what most I care for 
—home, and all that it means. 

As to the business girl's ability to 
manage the home, I think this must be 
greater than if she had never known 
how to save, to plan, to economize in 
various ways. 

The appreciation of a home, in the 
truest sense of the word, would be the 
greater in the one who had roomed and 
boarded than in the one who would ac- 
cept things as a matter of course. When 
the least hardship or sacrifice was neces- 
sary, think you it would be the one who 
expects all things, rather than the one 
whose life has been so much sacrifice, 
who would make things bright and easy 
and comfortable? 


The business girl is much more than 
a machine, if her friends only knew! 


W ould Camp in the Woods 
By a New York Maid 


Most of your bachelors have written 
about society girls. Why don't they 
consider a business girl, with a good 
home training, who by force of circum- 
stances has been compelled to earn her 
own living? 

A business girl understands a man’s 
needs, as she comes in contact with his 
everyday humors. I am sure that any 
girl who can get along with men in busi- 
ness can surely do so in home life. 

Personally, I think if I were genuinely 
in love with a man his income would 
not make so much difference. I would 
be willing to camp in the woods (as one 
of your bachelors wails no girl is willing 
to do), and he could smoke anywhere 
in the house, if we had one, from the 
cellar to the attic. 


Be Frank 
By a Minnesota Girl 


It has been said that the scale of men’s 
wages has been lowered owing to women 
entering the field. Why have they en- 
tered ? They have been compelled to do 
so. Underlying all this is the liquor 
problem. Statistics show that millions 
and millions of dollars which ought to 
go for the support of the home are spent 
annually for the support of the liquor 
and tobacco traffic. When men do not 
support their homes their wives and 
daughters are compelled to work. 

The scale has also been reduced by 
women working who are not obliged to 
work, who selfishly spend their money 
on themselves. Most men think home is 
a woman’s place. It is unquestionably 
so. Then why not keep your daughters 
at home when it is not necessary for 
them to work, instead of encouraging 
women to enter the field by not only al- 
lowing your daughters to work, but also 
by hiring maids to do the work which 
your daughters ought to do. 

Of course we girls do not wish to 
marry when we know it will be one con- 
tinuous struggle to live. Most girls, 


however, would gladly sacrifice luxuries 
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if their husbands or future husbands 
would also do some sacrificing. 

Isn't it largely due to selfishness that 
more men do not marry? Why not be 
perfectly frank about vour finances when 
contemplating marriage? Tell your pro- 
spective wife how much you need for 
your own personal expenses, tell her 
what vour cigar bills for the past vear 
were, find out what her personal ex- 
penses would be; then, between vou, see 
Vf there is enough left to manage a home. 


Home First 
By M. 1. B. 


The majority of girls are domestically 
inclined, and desire homes and husbands 
of their own, A career does not satisfy 
them; it is an alternative. Those men 
who think that a girl desires to be inde- 
pendent—to earn her own living and 
spend her earnings as she pleases-—are 
mistaken. They do it and enjoy the 
sensation, but are not at all unwilling to 
give it up and live on the husband's 
salary. 

The statement that girls are not fitted 
for married life. do not like to or cannot 
cook, is an exaggeration, 

The bachelor who fears that the house 
maker is necessarily a drudge is mis- 
taken. Housework is no more of a tire- 
some task than office work. Have an 
article in your magazine that will open 
the eves of those bachelors who think 
women are expensive luxuries, marrying 
only to be provided with “ good times,” 
to the fact that there are no such girls 
in existence thege days. 


Be Fair to the Girls 


By a Widow 

The bachelors do not do the girls 
justice in the views they attribute to 
them, or rather the lack of views. Many 
a young girl has advanced views and 
emphatic ideas about wifehood and 
motherhood stowed away in that pretty 
little head of hers, but she cannot very 
well air these ideas on the young men 
of her set. 

If all girls were business girls before 
marriage there would be fewer unhappy 


marriages. Girls not only learn the value 
of money while they are self-supporting, 
but they also learn the value of men. 

When a business girl marries she 
knows that because a man does not talk 
at dinner it does not necessarily follow 
that he does not appreciate the efforts 
she has expended in getting that dinner, 
or that he has ceased to love her. She 
remembers the times she came home too 
tired to talk or with business cares on 
her mind, and understandingly sym- 
pathizes with him. 

The bachelors accuse us of wishing 
to start life on the same scale that we 
have in our parents’ homes. Now, | 
think that is unfair, for when a girl 
loves a man she is willing to sacrifice the 
luxuries and put them in the joint fund 
for the home. 


Just a Word 


Bachelors,..go West and marry some 
of the domestic science girls who have 
taken courses in cookery and household 
economy! Why do you choose business 
women in preference to girls who have 
the practical experience every day by 
following this occupation, housework. 
A Kansas Girl. 

I shall never be as successful in busi- 
ness as | would be in a kitchen. I love 
everything connected with a home, from 
attic to cellar. Circumstances forced me 
into the business world. I have deter- 
mined to succeed at whatever I am do- 
ing, however. Nevertheless. it is a daily 
struggle to forget domestic interests and 
take up business interests. Business 
has taught me some life lessons, 
though. | have learned to smile 
with an aching heart and to keep up 
when I am more fit for bed. I have 
learned self-control. I can keep myself 
in hand, having learned that nothing can 
be done if I get excited. Then all this 
has made me realize the strain business 
life is for a man, and if I were ever 
married I would know better than to 
rehearse the home trials and difficulties 
to a tired man. A Business Girl. 

Where is the woman who would not 
blister her hands and roast her face for 
the man she loved? L. R. W. 
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The Evolution of the Fireplace 


By Margaret Greenleaf 


T IS interesting to follow the growth 
of the fireplace and its evolution 
from the primitive arrangement of 

stone and iron of the Middle Ages to the 
modern type as we know it in its various 
phases today, and to note through all 
these years it has remained the princi- 
pal feature of the room. 

The fireplace of the medieval time was 
as a rule set against a wall and pro- 
vided with an outstanding hood above 
the opening to withhold the smoke from 
the interior and send it up the great 
open throat of the chimney. With the 
passing of time came the introduction of 
two flanking jambs to support the hood 
or breast, and this is still evident in the 
fireplace of the present day. Later, the 
very general use of the hood was aban- 
doned and the straight chimney breast 


was generally used. Then the fireplace 
let into the wall came into favor, and 
this is the form now most commonly 
seen. The best of this type, both old 
and modern, shows no decided projec- 
tion into the room other than is caused 
by the depth of the wall. We see this 
in the beautiful and stately colonial 
houses of the past century where the 
architectural detail found its highest and 
best expression in the chimney piece or 
mantel. 

The earliest fireplaces were lined with 
stone, and later iron was used. Today 
brick, cement, stone, iron and tile are 
the materials employed, though iron 
seems most serviceable in conserving and 
radiating the heat. 

In the adoption of some, at least of 
the comfort-giving improvements of to- 
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Drawn by Sarah E. Ruggles. 


A plain mantel, in keeping with the plan of the room 


Ruggles. Copyright, 1910 


Drawn by Sarah E 


A mission library which is good in every detail 
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the facing and hearth of the carved wood mantel 
be of marble 
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day, much of the old-time dignified and 
simple beauty of living was lost. Some- 
thing was conceded, however, to the sen- 
timent which clings (even in the most 
prosaic mind) about the home fireside. 
This was evidenced by the determina- 
tion to retain the fireplace in one form 
or another in some room of the house. 
Occasionally these were wholly “ faked,” 
the mantelpiece frequently placed quite 
out of range with the chimney, and 
sometimes the more or less realistic gas 
log was added. With its usefulness 
gone, the beauty of the mantel (as de- 
signed some twenty-five or thirty vears 
ago) was also conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Indeed, the worst form of the 
radiator was less offensive than the so- 
called ornamental mantel of that time. 

Today, however, there is a_ strong 
tendency to return to the simpler effects 
and to better architecture, both in the 
exterior design and the interior detail 
of the house. This applies to the style 
of the mantel and tile, the wood trim, 
the lighting fixtures and the hardware. 
The design of the mantel must be in 


This beautiful reproduction of an old colonial mantel supplies the motif for the fitting of the room 


harmony with the interior in which it 
appears, as it can do much to make or 
mar the completed effect. From the 
early stone fireplace down to the present 
time many constructive materials have 
been used in making these. The wooden 
mantel, however, has been for many 
years recognized as the most generally 
practical, as it is adaptable to the great- 
est variety of styles. It has long held 
the first place in English architecture, 
and appears in elaborate and simple 
forms with equal frequency. With the 
introduction of coal in England in the 
seventeenth century grates were em- 
ploved to the added comfort of the oc- 
cupants of the house, but, alas! to the 
detriment of the beauty of the fireplace, 
for from a decorative standpoint the 
wide, open fireplace with its logs of fra- 
grant wood is unsurpassed.  Fortu- 
nately, this type is being more generally 
included in the plans of the house of 
today than in those of a decade ago. 
With the return of the better designs 
and better construction before alluded to 
which mark the present architecture, we 
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THE EVOLUTION 


find the radiator is rapidly being rele- 
gated to a place “of servitude without 
prominence ;” that is, the coils and pipes 
are hidden beneath window seats and 
behind decorative panels set within the 
walls, or in the bases of columns. Such 
arrangement of heating pipes is known 
as semi-direct radiation. This often re- 
quires to be agreeably supplemented by 
at least one real fireplace, and even 
where the radiator is -still allowed to 
stand frankly forth it is treated with a 
finish so like in color to the wood trim 
of the room or the wall covering against 
which it stands that it becomes less 
noticeable and objectionable, and if there 
be a fireplace in the same room it will 
convey the idea of warmth and cheer, 
and even though its logs are of terra 
cotta and its flames of gas, if the mantel 
is of a design entirely in harmony with 
the room it will prove a decorative ad- 
junct. It is a matter of congratulation 
to the homemaker that now he may 
obtain good and simple designs in stock 
mantels as well as the more elaborate 
effects (which are also good) at prices 
well within the limit of the most modest 
purse, and the fireplace in its entirety 
with hearth laid and tile set may be 
inspected before it is built in, thus insur- 
ing against any disappointment. 

In planning the fireplace in a modern 
colonial house it requires the exercise 
of much cleverness on the part of the 
architect to obtain the effects which the 
great thickness of the wall used in the 
early time made easy and practical. It 
can be done and is done, and an attrac- 
tive treatment is secured where on either 
side of the chimney breast deeply sunken 
windows and low seats are placed. The 
style of the mantel used should be dig- 
nified and suited to a colonial interior. 
Another good arrangement is to place 
bookshelves on either side of the fire- 
place, the top shelf flush with the mantel. 
Excellent reproductions of the fine old 
colonial mantels are made, and add much 
to the old-fashioned charm of a modern 
colonial room. 

The gradual abolishment of false ef- 
fects in house building which is in 
process today includes the interior detail, 
the decorating and furnishing of the 
house, but in this revision to more hon- 
est and truer designs and methods there 
is a tendency to carry the use of crude 
structural materials too far. This must 
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be guarded against or our last state will 
be worse than the first. Inappropriate 
materials must never be employed; 
choose only the suitable should be the 
watchword of the home maker. Elec 
tric lighting fixtures of rococo design 
would be out of harmony placed in a 
room in which the walls were burlaped. 
or a brick mantel would be as wholly 
unsuited to a colonial house or an lng 
lish cottage as craftsman furniture 
would be to a Louis XVI room. As 
with burlaped walls wrought iron, cop 
per or brass lighting fixtures would look 
well. so in the colonial living room a 
wood mantel of strictly colonial design 
and delicate ornamentation is approprt- 
ate. For the English cottage a mantel 
shelf set fairly high which complements 
and completes the standing woodwork 
of the room should be selected. 

In the illustration of a modern living 
room a good type of mantel which 1s 
suited to a * vernacular” room is shown. 
This is simple and elegant in line and of 
richly toned mahogany matching the 
woodwork of the room in which it is 
placed. With this tvpe of mantel many 
styles of furniture are possible, as if 
does not proclaim itself of any given 
style. 

Many people are particularly well dis- 
posed toward mission furnishing, and in 
remodeling a library it will not prove a 
difficult matter to bring out such archi- 
tectural detail in wood trim and mantel 
as will supply, together with the plain 
one-toned walls, a perfect setting for th: 
sturdy, well-built mission furniture. In 
the refitting and furnishing of such a 
room as shown in the photograph of a 
mission library the cost would be com 
paratively small. Converting the ordi- 
nary sliding windows into those of case- 
ment type with diamond panes was thic 
only structural change made in the reom. 
The standing woodwork here had heen 
previously painted a dull stone color. 
This was cleansed of the old finish and 
treated with a dark brown stain match- 
ing in color the tone of the mantel which 
replaced the old one of marbleized iron, 
The mantel used here is one of the best 
examples of the mission style. The small 
glassed cabinet in the center is found 
useful as well as ornamental. The rugs 
in this room show a plain field with a 
conventionalized border. This design 


has been repeated in the stenciled border 
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of the linen scrim curtains at the win- 
dows. The completed room is livable, 
attractive and dignified. 

In planning a small house the best 
effect is obtained where the rooms throw 
well together. For instance, where one 
enters a central living room with dining 
room and library on either side the open- 
ings between should be generous, so that 
when the sliding doors are left open they 
become practically one apartment. If, as 
is often the case, there is to be one fire- 
place for this floor, it should be placed 
in the living room, as this is the gather- 
ing place of the family. The wood 
finish, wall coloring and general furnish- 
ing of these rooms must be in harmony, 
although a variety of color may be in- 
troduced. In the living room the fire- 
place and chimney piece form the domi- 
nating feature and establish the style of 
furniture to be used. One has but to 
look around the houses of one’s friends 
to realize the truth of this statement, as 
frequently where the wrong mantel has 
been chosen the entire room is thrown 
out of harmony. It therefore behooves 
the home maker to consider well before 
deciding upon this important part of her 
home. The tile used about the fireplace 
for facing and hearth is an important 


factor also in the decorative scheme. 
Many beautiful tiles are now made 
which serve to accentuate charmingly 
the color scheme of the room. These 
show a delightful variety of shades. 
Those of dull color with a slightly irreg- 
ular surface are particularly pleasing 
used in rooms designed along craftsman 
or heavy lines. 

For a wide fireplace where the mantel 
is set fairly low the 3 by 3 inch tile gives 
the best effect, although there are many 
people who prefer the 2 by 6 inch size 
under all conditions. For colonial fire- 
places a smoothly finished, plain, colored 
tile is the best choice. The slightly irregu- 
lar surface of the one advocated for a 
craftsman room would be unsuitable used 
in a colonial room. While tiles are very 
beautiful and decorative the entire fire- 
place and mantel formed of tile does not 
find its place readily in any room. In 
rooms furnished and decorated after the 
French period the facing and hearth of 
the mantel may properly be of marble. 
This combines well with the beautiful 
carving seen on the white enamel man- 
tels of that period. Where a modified 
scheme of French furnishing is used the 
tile fireplace adapts itself well to the 
scheme. 


Just for Fun 


I entered a meat store not long ago 
and asked the clerk what he had in the 
cooked meat line. “ Veal, ham and 
tongue,” he replied. “ Well,” I said, 
“will you let me see your tongue?” I 
was obliged to wait till the clerk had re- 


covered his gravity in the storeroom. 
M. M. 


Dr Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry in the Department 
of Agriculture, has interpreted many 
laws affecting pure food, and has had 
some of his opinions reversed by the De- 
partment of Justice and the President. 
He says: 

“The matter of interpreting laws re- 


calls the story of the little boy who was 
told by his teacher to read something 
from a primer. The boy read as fol- 
lows: “*‘ This is a warm doughnut. 
Step on it.’ 

“*Why, Johnny,” said the teacher, 
‘that can't be right. Let me see your 
book.’ 

“This is the sentence she found: 

“*This is a worm. Do not step on 


it. 


Little Ethel—Mother, don’t people 
ever get punished for telling the truth? 

Mother—No, dear; why do you ask? 

Little Ethel—’Cause I just took the 
last three tarts in the pantry, and I 
thought I'd better tell you. 
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The Normal Baby 


By George E. Dawson, PhD 


REATER than the conservation of 
natural resources, greater than the 
regulation of the trusts, greater 

than the science and art of flying, greater 
even than woman suffrage, is the ques- 
tion of the baby. And yet—paradox of 
paradoxes !—it is just as obviously true 
that no large section of mankind, nor 
any considerable number of individual 
men and women, have vet intelligently 
and consistently made the baby the chief 
interest of their lives. 

Where is there a civilization whose 
domestic life, whose government, whose 
industries, whose culture, have been con- 
sciously ordered so as to insure the 
proper quantity and quality of offspring? 
How many men and women have vet 
deliberately and intelligently chosen to 
be, beyond everything else, good par- 
ents? Whose name has ever been in- 
scribed in the Hall of Fame because he 
or she has contributed to the world a 
haby, fashioned according to the full 
measure of love and wisdom? 

Nevertheless, the great parental im- 
pulse of mankind has always been 
sound. The baby has been nearest to 
the heart of the world. All the qualities 
of life that enter into what we call 
motherhood and fatherhood have been 
evoked by the baby, and they must ever 
be renewed through the mystic process 
of the generation and birth of children. 

lf, then, babies in general command 
the instinctive interests of men, and if 
such interests should be rendered more 
intelligent and effective in conserving 
the welfare of individuals and society, 
we may well enlist the aid of science in 
forming a judgment as to what an aver- 
age baby should be. A few of the more 
obvious and best ascertained standards 
for such a judgment are herewith sub- 
mitted : 

Hight and IW cight—While the size of 
a baby varies naturally according to 
racial and family peculiarities, within 
these limits it is a very significant meas- 
ure of vitality. Elements of size, 
hight and weight are the most obvious, 
as they are probably the most important. 


The average hight of the new-born male 
child has been generally taken as 19.68 
inches, with about one-fifth of an inch 
less for the female. The average weight 
of the male child at birth is 7.3 pounds; 
and of the female, 7.1 pounds. These 
are standards derived from the authori- 
ties of continental Europe. 

Warner, an English authority, gives, 
for English children, a hight of 19.34 
inches for males, and 18.98 inches for 
females; and a weight of 7.55 pounds 
for males. and 7.23 pounds for females. 
On the other hand, Dr Holt, one of the 
best American authorities, gives for 
American children. a hight at birth of 
20.6 inches for males, and 20.5 for fe- 
males; and a weight of 7.55 pounds for 
males, and 7.16 pounds for females. 

The baby grows very rapidly during 
the first vear. increasing in hight about 
8 inches, and in weight something over 
12 pounds. During the first six months 
the male baby grows nearly 3 inches in 
hight and 8 pounds in weight; and the 
female baby grows 4.5 inches in hight 
and about 8 pounds in weight. 

Growth in hight is affected by heredi- 
tary influences more than is growth in 
weight; whereas growth in weight is 
affected by nutrition and other environ- 
mental causes more than is growth in 
hight. Roberts estimates that the baby 
at birth is about one-sixth of the hight 
it will ultimately attain under good con- 
ditions. 

Girth and Diameters of Trunk—The 
baby’s development of chest and abdo- 
men is another important measure of 
its vitality. A large chest indicates a 
robust child, while a small chest is apt 
to indicate a delicate one. Dr Holt gives 
the average chest girth at birth as 13.4 
inches for males, and 13 inches for fe- 
males; while at six months the cor- 
responding girths are 16.5 inches and 
16.1 inches respectively. At birth the 
diameters of the baby’s chest; that is, 
the breadth and depth. are about the 
same, giving the chest a roundish ap- 
pearance. The diameters of the chest 
of the male child at birth are about 4.3 
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inches, respectively; and those of the 
female child 4.2 inches. 

As age advances, the breadth of the 
chest increases more rapidly than the 
depth, giving gradually a more elliptical 
form to the chest. Throughout infancy 
the girth of the average child’s abdomen 
is about the same as that of the chest. 
As late as the end of the second year 
the girths of the chest and the abdomen 
are often identical, but after that time 
the chest girth increases much more 
rapidly. Too great enlargement of the 
baby’s abdomen indicates intestinal dis- 
orders, and is especially a symptom of 
rickets. 

Length of Limbs—There is a certain 
proportion between the limbs and the 
body, and a certain symmetry of the 
limbs, that indicate a properly balanced 
development. At birth the limbs are 
relatively short in proportion to the 
trunk. Dr Holt has found that the legs, 
measured from the anterior-superior 
spine (the upper projection of the pel- 
vic bone, on the front side of the body) 
of the ilium to the sole of the foot, are 
43 per cent of the total length of the 
body; that is to say. something over 8 
inches in length. Whereas at five years 
they are 54 per cent or 11 inches in 
length. Roberts. measuring from the 
trochanter (the protuberance at the hip 
joint) to the sole of the foot, estimates 
the length of the lower limbs at birth as 
about 7.6 inches on the average ; and the 
upper limbs, measuring from the axilla 
to the ends of the fingers, as about 8 
inches. The lower limbs develop more 
rapidly than the upper. Thus, in adult 
life, the arms are four times as long as 
they are at birth; while the legs are five 
times as long as they are at birth. 

Head Measurements—The size and 
shape of the head are significant for the 
general vitality of the baby’s life, while 
for its nervous and mental development 
they are the most significant criteria we 
have considered. The head is the larg- 
est division of the organism at birth, 
proportionately. From birth to the com- 
pletion of full development the head 
only doubles in hight, and less than 
doubles its dimensions otherwise, while 
the body as a whole elongates its dimen- 
sions three or four times. 

The circumference of the head at 
birth is 13.9 inches for the male child, 
and 13.5 inches for the female child. 
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This mereases to 17 inches and 16.6 
inches, respectively, at the end of six 
months: and to 18 inches and 17.6 
inches, respectively, at the end of the 
first vear. The breadth of the head at 
birth is about 3.8 inches, and the length 
about 4.5 inches, this ratio increasing 
somewhat as the child grows older. 

The divisions of the skull are united 
by sutures, and these are not commonly 
ossified before the end of the sixth 
month, very frequently some mobility 
being detected at the end of the ninth 
month. The symmetrical closure of the 
sutures means a_ well-shaped head. 
There are two fontanels, a posterior and 
an anterior one. The former is usually 
closed by the end of the second month, 
while the latter, which is much larger, 
closes on the average about the eight- 
eenth month. An open fontanel at the 
end of the second year indicates that 
the baby’s development is not vroceed- 
ing normally. 

These criteria of the average baby’s 
physical development may now be sum- 
marized in tabular form as follows: 


Male Female 
Average hight in inches, at birth 20.6 20.5 


weight in pounds 7-55 7.16 
girth of chest I 13.0 
diameters of chest 4.2 


girth of abdomen 
length of arms 
length of legs 
circumference of head “ 
length of head 

width of head : 

[Complete statistics of the child's 
physical development, from birth on to 
maturity, are not available. Those used 
in this paper have been gleaned from 
Roberts's Manual of Anthropometry, 
Holt’s Diseases of Infancy and Child- 
hood, Hall’s Adolescence and Warner's 
Study of Children. Most of the meas- 
urements of children have been made in 
the public schools, and cover the ages 
from five or six, on to sixteen or 
eighteen. They relate mainly to hight, 
weight and chest girth, A summary of 
these, in more popular form, may be 
found in Warner’s Study of Children, 
published by the Macmillan Co.] 

This paper has presented only the 
credentials of the average baby, and 
that, too, according to the scientist’s view 
of such things. But the limit of varia- 
tion in the baby world, as fixed by 
Nature, are wide ones, and so our human 
standards must needs be flexible. It will 
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A BARGAIN 


not do even for a scientist to class a 
baby that is below the average as one 
condemned by Nature, and surely no 
parent will do so. Nor will it do to 
class a baby that is above the average as 
necessarily having the approval of Na- 
ture. Human life has some queer ways 
of asserting its strengths and disclosing 
its weaknesses quite regardless of our 
fallible judgments of what should, or 
should not, be expected to happen. 

The most one can say is that the 
term “average baby,” as used in this 
paper, is designed to stimulate critical 
observation and study of all babies. It isa 
point of view, a way of looking at human 
life, a suggestion of what one may seek 
to know and apply to the problem of a 
better quality of babies. It is the begin- 
ning of a conscious, intelligent parent- 
hood, and of a conscious, intelligent so- 
cial control of the forces that condition 
the generation and care of men. 

For, in proportion as we learn to esti- 
mate, with more or less exactness, the 
vitality of body and mind in our ba- 
bies, and the initial promise of their effi- 
ciency and happiness in the world, will 
we set to work to give them the kind of 
parentage they should have, and the 
kind of care subsequent to birth that 
will insure the realization of the best 
that is in them. As a civilized society 
we have long since learned that our do- 
mestic plants and animals can be im- 
proved only by selecting the right kind 
of stock and subjecting it to the right 
kind of conditions. We have govern- 


A Bargain 


By Emily Williams 


Oh, Mrs Hen, please lay an egg, 
One little egg for me, 

For I'm very, very hungry 
And I want it for my tea. 


ment experiment stations in every state 
of the Union where men and women are 
trained to produce grains, fruits and 
vegetables, and horses, sheep and cattle, 
with absolute scientific control of the 
forces that operate in their production. 
Thus the quantity and quality of vege- 
table and animal life are being steadily 
improved, and the resources of civiliza- 
tion are being thereby enhanced. Is it 
not strange that we are so slow to learn 
how human life may be controlled in its 
beginnings with much the same certainty 
and results? Is it not strange that we 
have done so little to improve the par- 
entage of children, and the conditions 
of environment that insure a better gen- 
eration of men and women, when we 
know so much about the process that in- 
sures better vegetables and fruits, and 
horses and cattle? 

Well. it is not a vain hope, nor an 
unreasonable faith, to believe that the 
day will come when civilized society will 
produce men with the same intelligent 
regard for the laws of nature that we 
now show in the production of poultry 
and pet dogs. The day will come when 
every intelligent community will utilize, 
in propagating and nurturing its chil- 
dren the same knowledge and skill that 
men like Luther Burbank now use in the 
propagation and the nurture of plants. 
Then will the baby really come to his 
own, desired and welcomed by men and 
women, who will not only know why he 
is in the world, but what should be done 
with him after he is here. 


Now you shall wear my new blue sash, 
And play with dollies three, 

And drink out of my silver mug, 
If you'll lay an egg for me. 


Oh, Mrs Hen, kind Mrs Hen, 
Do listen to my plea, 

For it's a long time since dinner, 
And I'm hungry as can be. 
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Pure Food Betrayed 


“Ts the Pure Food Law doomed ?” 

was a question editorially pro- 
pounded in the last May number of this 
magazine. This was apropos President 
Taft’s decision that manufacturers of 
whisky might choose their labels to suit 
themselves, provided they clearly de- 
scribed ingredients, and a_ subsequent 
ruling of the Department of Agriculture 
whereby even wider latitude was given 
manufacturers in the wording of labels. 
These decisions apply to food products, 
as well as whisky, and can have but one 
result—a juggling of names and terms 
on labels which will leave the reader in 
confusion of mind and open the way 
to deception and fraud. 

Ever since the passage of the Pure 
Food Law in 1906 our readers have 
heen exhorted to “read the label,” in 
the assurance that there was truth, fully 
and clearly stated. The injunction now 
applies up to a certain point only: know 
the makers of the brands you use ; choose 
the concerns you know to be honest and 
square; their labels will tell the truth. 
But there are concerns, hundreds of 
them, which have no standing and no 
sense of responsibility, and the thought- 
less consumer is once more at their 
mercy. 

The floodgates had already been 
opened wide to benzoate of soda; it was 
no longer a question of one-tenth of one 
per cent of this drug, which some physi- 
cians pronounce unhealthful, but of as 
much as the careless manufacturer 
cared to dump into his goods; he was 
politely “ requested” to limit himself 
to one-tenth of one per cent. This 
change in the law was the result of a 
decision of President Roosevelt’s “ ref- 
eree board” of chemists. 

Now comes the news of a further cur- 
tailing of the authority of Dr Harvey 
W. Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chem- 


istry of the Department of Agriculture 
and the radical and doughty champion 
of strictly pure and unadulterated food 
products. Dr Wiley was empowered 
to summon food manufacturers or their 
representatives as witnesses at hearings 
in which the quality of food was under 
investigation. This authority Dr Wiley 
had employed not always, perhaps, to the 
satisfaction of the manufacturers, but in 
the interests of a high morale in the 
trade. This power has now been taken 
away from the Doctor by a clause in the 
agricultural appropriation bill passed by 
Congress during the closing days of the 
session, and has been vested in the solici- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr Wiley is a storm center. He al- 
ways has been and always will be. A 
man of his radical views is certain to 
commit blunders. But Dr Wiley is on 
the side of the consumer, first, last and 
all the time. He has taken an advanced 
position in times of controversy because 
he knew that compromise on his part 
would mean, in the long run, compound- 
ing with the dishonest or lax manu- 
facturer. Only one interpretation can 
be placed, therefore, on this new curtail- 
ment of his power: the lid is off, as a 
New Yorker would put it. The public 
would scarcely condone the removal of 
the Doctor, therefore his wings must 
be clipped. 

Thus the Pure Food Law is being 
quietly and steadily undermined. What 
that law cost the progressive element in 
the homes of the United States, more 
particularly the women, the readers of 
this magazine know. The law was the 
result of years of effort and agitation, 
much of it finding expression in the 
pages of this magazine. The final tri- 
umphant passage of the law in July, 
1906, followed an avalanche of  tele- 
grams to Congress from the Federation 
of Women’s clubs in biennial session at 
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Milwaukee. Certain food, liquor and 
drug interests have been persistently at 
work ever since, sapping and mining, 
until the very walls of this hard-built 
structure threaten to crumble. 

This vital issue will be taken up in a 
series of articles, to begin in the next 
(October) issue of the magazine. We 
ask the close attention and hearty co- 
operation of every reader and house- 
holder, of every clubwoman and every 
reader who harbors a spark of public 
spirit, in the assailing of this problem. 


A Report of Progress 


&—» For the second time in ten vears 
“ we have canvassed the question 
whether household economics should be 
taught in the colleges for women. The 
first time. in 1902. the one eminent edu- 
cator outside the ranks of the domestic 
science workers who came out squarely 
and emphatically in favor of the intro- 
duction of household economics in the 
colleges was Dr Eliot, then the president 
of Harvard University. He pointed out 
to the writer of these lines the purely 
vocational motive for the introduction 
of Latin and Greek in the universities. 
To train for the three estates was their 
work, and the kev to knowledge. in the 
earlier days of university development, 
was found mainly in the literature of 
Greece and Rome. 

The cultural notion came later. We 
were informed in 1902 by presidents of 
the colleges for women that, given the 
foundation of culture to be acquired in 
college from the so-called humanistic and 
cultural studies, a young woman could 
quickly secure a professional training, 
like housekeeping and home making, 
after graduation. (Likewise typewriting, 
dry cleaning, chicken farming, et cet- 
era!) That the sciences and arts in- 
volved in the proper training for wife- 
hood and motherhood might possibly be 


cultural and humanistic was beyond 
imaginative reach. 

A different story can be told today. 
The opinions gathered in this issue may 
be accepted as representative of the lat- 
est and best thought in this country. 
The colleges for women seem still to be 
peacefully slumbering, unaware of the 
dawn of a new day—though it is an 
open secret that members of some of 
their faculties are awake to the situa- 
tion.’ Parents, and the girls themselves, 
will soon begin to demand the courses 
in household economics. Then how 
prompt will be the response! 

A school for girls or college for 
women must be, before all else, proper 
and genteel; that which savors in the 
least of things infra dig is rank poison. 
There is that in the nature of feminine 
education which makes for conservatisin. 
And rightly, no doubt. 


Good News 


The prospect of a considerable 

extension of home science teaching 
in the public schools throughout the 
United States is of the best. in view of 
the probable passage of the Davis-Mor- 
row bill by Congress next winter. This 
measure, known in its earlier stages as 
the Davis bill, would appropriate federal 
money for the establishment of courses 
of agriculture and home science in the 
schools. Objectionable features of the 
plan have been eliminated, an amicable 
adjustment between agricultural and 
home science interests has been reached, 
and the outlook for the desired law is 
highly promising. Home science, on its 
side, will receive under the bill as now 
drawn about one-third of the federal 
appropriation, which is a good deal more 
than anticipated a few months ago, and 
the officers and workers of the American 
Household Economics Association are 
accordingly jubilant. 
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For School 
and College 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


Patterns for the gowns illustrated in this article CANNOT be furnished 


“LVETEEN, corduroy and velvet 

will be worn this autumn and win- 

ter. A great many serviceable 
school and college suits will be made of 
strong velveteen and corduroy. and it is 
difficult to find anything that wears 
much better, or looks well so long. The 
fawn and ecru shades of corduroy are 
the very best; they hold their appear- 
ance to the end, and are generally be- 
coming. They are sometimes trimmed 
with black braid or cord, and this gives 
them added style. 

Cotton velvets of the better grades 
are very handsome in dark blues, greens, 
browns and reds. They are greatly in 
favor among college girls. 

Broadcloth, of course, holds its own, 
and in the bewildering array of new 
shades it is very beautiful. The wide 
diagonal wool stuffs are fashionable 
also, and make up smartly. 

Homespun in coarse weave is still 
favored, and is appropriate for school 
and college wear. It is especially 
adapted to coats with belts and with no 
trimming. Not any of these homespun 
gowns are trimmed at all, even the but- 
tons being covered with the same goods. 

Gowns and suits are being made of a 
combination of materials—sometimes 
two tones of the same color, or oftener 
checked or figured material combined 
with plain. The effect is excellent, and 
it gives the mother with a small income 
an opportunity, for she can easily make 
over two old gowns into a new one and 
have the result entirely stylish and in 
good taste. In fact, it has been many 
vears since such an opportunity has been 
given for economical making over of old 
320 


gowns. Some of the very smartest of 
the new Paris models have an exceed- 
ingly patchy look, though made of new 
goods. Half a skirt is sometimes of one 
color and the other half of another. 

One of the illustrations, Figure 1, re- 
veals a simple model for a school girl's 
dress. It is made of a combination of 
materials, plain and checked. This 
model, therefore, could be made from 
two old gowns. Two plain colors could 
be used instead of the checked goods, or 
a striped fabric could be used with the 
plain goods. 

This particular model was of golden 
brown serge of a very fine weave, and 
the checked stuff is in brown and white. 

The overskirt is decorated about the 
bottom with the brown checked mate- 
rial, and has two rows of cream white 
soutache above it. 

The waist is a simple little affair, with 
a shaped yoke of the checked fabric to 
match the border on the skirt. The 
short sleeves have a_ similar finish. 
There is an under sleeve of china silk, 
but it could be made of mull or any- 
thing else one desired. 

The neck is cut round and low. The 
girdle is of folded brown silk, ending in 
a rosette at one side of the front. A 
leather belt would be equally smart and 
pretty. 

A costume that could be worn in the 
autumn without a coat is shown in 
Figure 2. It is of green broadcloth of 
a beautiful shade, with a hint of the 
peacock tone in it. 

The dress is made with a perfectly 
plain, scant skirt and an overdress, The 
overdress fastens down one side of the 
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Figure 4. A soft ecru homespun suit. of severe simplicity 


front in double-breasted fashion with 
very large buttons of the broadcloth, 
and large bound buttonholes. 

The front extends in a sort of panel 
below the sides, and has a similar panel 
in the back. 

The sleeves are perfectly plain and 
rather close fitting, and the stock is high 
with a little green velvet tie surrounding 
it and ending in a little bow in front. 

This design could be carried out in 
the new velveteens previously mentioned. 

A model for a girl's suit is shown in 
Figure 3. It is made of navy blue serge 
trimmed with numerous small black 
satin buttons. The dress beneath the 
coat is in one piece, having a low-cut 
waist and a belt of patent leather. The 
skirt is kilted. 

The coat is rather straight, and fastens 


in double-breasted fashion with black 
satin buttons, set just as close together 
as possible. 

The pocket laps and the turned-back 
cuffs are also decorated with these 
closely set satin buttons, and two rows 
of them decorate the back of the coat 
from the waist down. 

The collar has a strap of black satin 
about the edge. also a piece of the satin 
scalloped and stretched flat on the serge 
a most distinguished-looking decora- 
tion. 

This model could be made with frogs 
in place of the close row of buttons. 

A homespun suit that would make a 
most desirable college suit is illustrated 
in Figure 4+. It is of a soit, deep ecru 
homespun ; for in this material very light 
colors are worn in winter—even cream 
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white homespuns being used. These are 
very effective with the dark furs. 

The skirt of this suit is plain and 
rather scant, having a habit back, but 
fastening invisibly on one side of the 
front. It is to be worn with shirtwaists 
or a silk blouse of the same color. 

The coat is straight and plain and 
fastens invisibly at one side of the front 
under a broad strap of the homespun. 
It has a standing collar, fastened at one 
side with a single hig button covered 
with homespun. There is also a single 
big button on the shoulder. 

A belt crosses the back and fastens on 
each side of the front with a big home- 
spun button. Similar buttons finish the 
cuffs. 

This model would be excellent for a 
corduroy costume, with a patent leather 


belt. 


Figure 2. An autumn costume, to be worn without 
a coat 


Figure 1. A school dress made from a combination 
of materials 


All our space this month has been 
devoted to clothes for the girl in her 
teens, for it is generally a. difficult 
problem to dress her in an appro- 
priate manner. She is half child and 
half woman, and the vears between 
fourteen and twenty are sometimes puz- 
zling ones for mothers who rake their 
brains to know what is really fitting for 
their girls sartorially. 

The wisest course, however, is to train 
the daughter herself so that she will 
understand the subtleties of dress and be 
able to select her wardrobe intelligently. 

Many mothers make the grave mistake 
of thinking that it makes a girl vain and 
frivolous to think very much about her 
clothes, and therefore strive to keep 
her mind entirely away from dress and 
occupied wholly with studies and books. 
Such a course is most unfair to the girl, 
for she is apt to go through life with 
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no knowledge of 
dress and _ never 
look well dressed, 
no matter how much 
she spends on_ her 
clothes. To train a 
girl to understand the 
art of refined and ap- 
propriate dress is to 
add to her culture in 
a far greater degree 
than the average per- 
son realizes. There 
is no use in denying 
the value of graceful 
dress — clothes do 
count. Many times a 
girl has obtained a 
position primarily be- 
cause of her neat and 
dainty appearance. 

Right here it is 
well to emphasize the 
fact that it is not al- 
ways the girl 
spends the most 
money on her clothes 
who is the best 
dressed. The girl 
who wears a simple, 
trim, tailored = suit 
with a neat and _ be- 
coming hat. immacu- 
late shirtwaist and 
nice gloves usually 
will secure the posi- with black 
tion far more quickly 
than her sister who wears more clabo- 
rate clothes. It is simply a matter of 
the fitness of things. 

Mothers cannot impress too strongly 
upon their daughters the importance of 
neat and careful attire. Care should 
be taken, however, to draw the atten- 
tion away from fanciful trimmings and 
showy things. and to emphasize the im- 
portance of a trim, stylish effect. This 
will prevent the error of overdressing. 
Lead a girl to select the simple rather 
than the ornate, then when she grows 
old:, she will be able to select her 
clothes weli and will not be tempted to 
overdo anything. 

Years ago the fashion makers paid 
very little attention to the needs of the 
half grown girl. She was given no styles 
of her own, but had to shift for herself 
between the modes of childhood and 
those of women. The result was that 


she was usually 
dressed in too old a 
style, 

But now the de- 
signers are most 
thoughtful of the girl 
in her teens. She 
has her established 
place in the fashion 
journals and in the 
exhibitions of mod- 
els, so that the girls 
of the present day 
are beautifully and 
appropriately dressed, 
and there are imnu- 
merable  stvles for 
every year between 
fourteen and twenty. 
This vear, in fact, is 
especially rich in 
young girls’ modes, 
and for that reason 
this entire article has 
heen devoted to them. 

The styles shown 
for girls this season 
reflect those displaved 
for women, but have 
a certain touch of 
vouthfulness that 
make them appropri- 
ate. The colors are 
the same as_ those 
for older women, and 
the fabrics are largely 

the same. In a word, 
the styles for younger girls this season 
are altogether charming and satisfactory. 


Figure 3. A trim suit of navy blue serge, trimmea 


ONE oF a pair of fine white silk stock- 
ings, worn less than a half dozen times, 
* slipped a stitch” and it went the en- 
tire length of the stocking. \Vhat to do 
was the question! A friend suggested 
stitching up on the machine, but we 
found a better way. The stocking was 
cut the entire length in the ravel and the 
sides were basted back as narrow as pos- 
sible and sewed together over and over 
with silk. It was done very carefully 
with fine stitches and scarcely shows 
that it has been mended, 


Tue Next time you do embroidery 
scalloping have the stamping done 
through the middle of your material. It 
is easier to embroider than if the stamp- 
ing is near the edge. 
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Curtains, Portieres and Cushions 


By Mary H. Barkdull 


HE housewife today has a distinct 

leaning toward some form of 

craftsmanlike self-expression, and 
the results of her energy are often most 
beautiful. Curtains, table covers and 
portieres, when worked out by her for 
her own particular rooms, radiate an in- 
dividuality absolutely impossible to 
counterfeit with factory productions, 
Several designs shown here are in every 
way practical and beautiful. By the 
aid of the full-sized patterns, or sten- 
cils, or by buying the stamped goods, 
they can be made by anyone. 

The curtain No 996+ is made of 
‘ivory, cream or ecru-colored scrim, with 
the rose border stenciled in dull reds and 
soft greens. The curtain should be 
made with a 1'%-inch hem at the side, a 
2'4-inch hem at the bottom and a 1-inch 
heading at the top. Iron the curtain 


Portiere with clematis motif. made of gray abbot's cloth. No 998+ 
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and lay it flat on the table. Start with 
the corner stencil, being careful to place 
it straight with the hems. 

Have two oil brushes, % inch wide, 
of medium stiff bristles; a tube of 
Indian red oil color, and one of a dull 
grass green; have also plenty of tur- 
pentine as a medium. Try the colors on 
waste scrim until the correct proportion 
of turpentine and paint is ascertained. 
With the correct proportion you will be 
able to avoid either having the color 
run, or having the article look painted 
instead of like a soft stain. Apply the 
red to the roses through the stencil, and 
the green to the leaves and stems, ob- 
taining variety of tone by the amount of 
turpentine used. From the corner, work 
up the front and across the bottom, us- 
ing the guides indicated to place the 
stencils each time. This curtain may be 
washed if care is used to 
avoid too hot water, and 
if soap is not applied to 
the actual colored por- 
tions. We can furnish 
the necessary stencils and 
colors, or the finished 


curtains. 
The cut stencil of No 
costs 60 cents, 


postpaid. Stencil brushes 
cost 10 cents each. Tubes 
of oil colors cost 8 cents 
each. Finished — scrim 
curtains No 996+, 2% 
vards long (or less, if 
desired) and from 30 to 
36 inches wide, stenciled 
and ready to hang, cost 
$2.75 a pair, postpaid. 

The square mesh cur- 
tain No 997+ is attrac- 
tive and particularly 
suitable to the straight 
line furniture so largely 
in vogue. The motifs 
are stenciled in soft terra 
cottas and greens, and 
outlined with floss of the 
same colors. 

Baste up the curtain, 
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making hems and head- 
ings as in the scrim one. 
Use a double thread of 
dull terra cotta floss and 
weave through the square 
mesh, making the hems. 
Then run a_— double 
strand of dull green floss 
beside the terra cotta. 
Embroider the three 
blocks indicated along 
the hems in a solid satin 
stitch over and over, the 
two outside ones being 
terra cotta and the middle 
one green. Stencil the 
motifs in the corner, up 
the side, and across the 
bottom as in the scrim 
curtain. Iron while 
fresh, and then outline 
each mass with a darning 
stitch in floss to match in 
color, using single 
thread. The effect is 
very beautiful and quite 
new. 

Net mesh curtains No 
097 hemmed and sten- 
ciled, cost $3.50 a pair. 
postpaid. Mercerized 
floss for working costs 
30 cents extra. The ecru 
net mesh itself costs 60 cents a yard, 
and is 50 inches wide. The cut stencil 
of No 997+ costs 35 cents, postpaid. 
Brushes for stenciling cost 10 cents 
each. Tubes of oil color cost 8 cents 
each, 

The portiere with the clematis motif, 
No 998+, is made of a warm gray 
abbot’s cloth. The abbot’s cloth is 50 
inches wide, and the length of the por- 
tieres can be as desired. The hem 


, 


should be 24 inches wide. More tur- 
pentine is required for this work than 
is necessary for stenciling scrim cur- 
tains. An inch brush would cover the 
larger spaces more quickly. Oil paint 
is used for the stenciling. 

The flowers are dull blue, and the 
“leaves and stems are of green and a soft 
copper color. Hung between a dull blue 
dining room and a soft gray music 
room, these portieres would be very ef- 
fective. 

Portieres No 998-+-, made of abbot's 
cloth, 3 yards long, hemmed, stenciled 
and ready to hang cost S8 a pair, post- 


Net mesh curtains, with motifs stenciled and outlined. No 997> 


paid. Made of monastery cloth. these 
portieres cost $3.50 a pair. Upon re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp the [landi- 
craft Department will send samples of 
these fabrics. 

Cut stencil of No 998+- costs 83 cents, 
postpaid. Brushes for stenciling cost 
12 cents each. Tubes of oil colors cost 
8 cents each. Abbot's cloth costs 95 
cents a yard, postpaid, and is 50 inches 
wide. Monastery cloth costs 40 cents a 
vard, postpaid, and is 40 inches wide. 

The other portiere, No 999--, is made 
of brown monastery cloth. The rose 
is appliqued in pinkish tan linen; the 
leaves in brown in a tone lighter than 
the curtain. The outline is couched with 
many strands of floss, a tone darker in 
color than the figure. The stems are 
outlined in brown. The effect is a very 
rich monotone, and seems to suggest the 
trunks of trees and seared leaves. This 
portiere belongs in a brown or deep tan 
room. 

Portiere No 999-+., stamped on 3-yard- 
long monastery cloth and_ including 
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Scrim curtain, with rose border. :tenciled in dull reds and greens. No 996+ Detail of portiere No 999+ 


stamped linen for applique costs $4.50 The centers of the flowers and the 
a pair, postpaid. Stenciled in the same squares at the corners are worked solid 
design, the portieres cost $3.50 a pair, in a lighter green floss. The pillow in- 
postpaid. side is covered with dark green, as it is 

Sofa cushion No 
1001+ is made of 
coarse green linen and 
3orneo mesh. The 
decorative motif is of 
coarse linen. The 
background is cut out, 
leaving a_ stencil-like 
piece of the linen, 
which is appliqued on 
the loose-woven Bor- 
neo mesh. The Borneo 
mesh is a very open, 
fish-net fabric. The 
edges of the linen are 
couched down with 
strands of floss in a 
lighter shade of green, Boxed sofa cushion in appliqued leather, metallic braid and floss. No 1002+ 
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visible through 

Borneo mesh. 
Sofa pillow No 1001+, linen top and 

back, with mesh for top, costs 85 cents, 


the openings in the 


postpaid. Floss for working costs 30 
cents extra. 
A boxed sofa cushion, constructed 


like a mattress, is shown in No 1002+. 
The material is linen in a dull tan color. 
The flower is appliqued in blue suede 
leather, the leaves are green suede, and 
the blocks alternately green and _ blue. 
The outlines are couched in two shades 
of deep tan cord. The center of the 
flower is embroidered solid in a bronze 
metallic thread. This cushion is an ex- 
ample of a very artistic combination of 
leather and_ fabric. 

While this charming cushion would 
make an extremely handsome pillow for 
a parlor or drawing room, it would also 
be very suitable for a den. Although 
the cushion is one of the prettiest we 
have ever shown, there is really no dif- 
ficult work on it. The dainty way in 
which the blue and green leather is ap- 
pliqued and the addition of the solid 
embroidery in bronzed thread combine 
to make this cushion decidedly attrac- 
tive. The blue and green blocks alter- 
nating also add to its beauty. The suede 


Brown monastery cloth portiere. with applique 
esign in pinkish tan and brown 


Sofa cushion of coarse green linen and Borneo mesh. 


No 1001+ 


inen 


No 999+ 


leather for the flowers, 
leaves and blocks 
comes stamped in out- 
line ready for cutting 
out. This is a 
help in making up the 
cushion, as the pattern 
may be cut out readily 
with a pair of shears. 
The novel use of the 
leather applique 
this pillow is pleasing. 

Linen pillow No 
1002+, top and back, 
with leather for appli- 
que, costs S175, post- 
paid. Metal thread and 
cord cost 50cents extra. 

In ordering, address 
Handicraft Depart- 


great 


ment, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 
Springfield, Mass, 
making all money 
orders checks 


payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 
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Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor, 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping 


Magazine by an expert in cookery. 
as here given. 
Questions 


concerning processes, 


ex : Quantities and directions should be exactly right 
Failure with any recipe should be 


reported to the Associate Editor. 


materials and apparatus used in cookery will be 


answered through these pages by Miss Johnson. 


The Kitchenette Apartments of New York 


By Mrs Oliver Belle Bunce 


Hii kitchenette apartments of New 

York are the natural and _ logical 

outgrowth of the demand for home 
life by people of somewhat restricted in- 
comes. They are cozy and_ inviting 
enough to mean homes to people who 
otherwise might be forced into board- 
ing houses, or the furnished room life, 
hoth of which have many drawbacks and 
are wanting in real comfort. 

The kitchenette apartments are not 
designed for family occupancy, and do 
not invite entertainments on any exten- 
sive scale. They vary in style and size 
from two to four rooms, not including 
the tiny kitchens from which they take 
their name, and are invariably attractive 
places owing to their marvelous economy 
of space. Indeed, it would almost seem 
as though the designers had taken the 
dining car as a model, for the tiny 
kitchen often contains a complete equip- 
ment for simple meals, and every pos- 
sible convenience is within reach from 
every point in the room. One may stand 
at the gas range, and, without effort, 
reach the cooking utensils and the china. 
The refrigerator, too, is close at hand, 
and the sink only two steps removed. 
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If, at first thought, such a description 
seems to imply cramped conditions, the 
other side of the picture presents the 
saving of many steps, with space so 
economized as to mean much in little, 
and convenience studied to an extent 
that is unknown to the dweller in large 
houses or extensive apartments. 

There are also studios that are ar- 
ranged with kitchenette conveniences, 
and which are most picturesque places 
in which to live, for many of these 
boast a glorious outlook, and are high 
above the dust and the turmoil of the 
street—really havens of peace and rest 
for those who occupy them. Up on the 
west side, overlooking Central Park, is 
a studio building which boasts an ideal 
kitchenette apartment. It contains one 
hig room with two smaller rooms ad- 
joining. Here live an artist and his 
mother. The one big room is studio and 
living room combined. At one side is a 
long, low window looking down upon 
the park. On the sill are growing plants 
set in artistic pots. Below the sill is a 
low, wide divan which is also the artist's 
bed by night, and with all the windows 
opened he practically sleeps out-of-doors, 
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A studio kitchenette 
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A sanitary corner 


with air as pure and sweet as could be 
found a hundred miles from the city’s 
dusty streets. 

One of the smaller rooms makes an- 
other bedroom, and, in the second, is the 
kitchenette, which, when not in use. pre- 
sents the appearance of a tiny sitting 
room equipped with mission furniture. 
In one corner is a desk; beneath the 
window is a settee, comfortably cush- 
ioned, but, let dinner time approach, and 
the desk is opened to reveal a gas range 
in its fireproof lining of zinc, and the 
cushions are taken from the divan to dis- 
close that it covers a miniature icebox 
and a storage place for supplies. In 
reality, it is a partitioned box of heavy 
wood, lined with zinc, and a portion of 
it has been made into a satisfactory 
small-sized refrigerator. It has a lid 
supplied with strong hinges, and dinner 
or breakfast getting becomes an inter- 
esting process, which involves no unnec- 
essary steps, and no friction. 

The regulation kitchenette  apart- 
ments, however, are somewhat more 
prosaic, and, perhaps, a little more prac- 


tical. As a matter of 
course, no provisions 
are made for laundry 
work, cooking being 
the only household 
necessity taken into 
consideration. There 
is a gas range, or 
stove, and beside it is 
apt to be a_ small 
sink. Against one 
side of the wall is 
placed a table, and 
above it an inclosed 
closet for china and 
cooking _ utensils. 
There is a rack upon 
which forks, spoons, 
strainers other 
small cooking uten- 
sils may be hung. 
An icebox has its 
place another 
corner, so that, when 
standing before the 
stove, almost every 
object in the room 
can be reached at 
practically arm’s 
length. 

And they are sani- 
tary places, even the 
tiniest kitchens, while those of the bet- 
ter sort are provided with tiled floors 
and walls, porcelain sinks and a marble- 
topped or zinc-covered table. Thus, as 
far as possible, labor is reduced at the 
same time that space is economized, and 
many dainty, thoroughly wholesome and 
satisfying meals are daily prepared 
within these small inclosures. 

It may happen that, in place of a 
square room or one that is nearly so, 
the space given over to the kitchenette 
is long and narrow. In one apartment 
that overlooks the beautiful Hudson 
River there are three cozy rooms and 
a hall-like space between the living 
room and bath. it is this space that has 
been converted into a kitchenette which 
is equipped with the usual small refrig- 
erator built into the house, and with 
the inclosed broad shelves upon the 
wall, but in this home there is only what 
is known as the hot plate with portable 
oven in lieu of a gas range. The three 
rooms are light and sunny. The bath- 
room boasts a generous window, and 
the outlook itself is inspiring. If now 
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and then a genuine 
dinner is craved, 
restaurants without 
number are within 
reach near-by 
neighborhoods, and 
many of those who 
live in kitchenette 
apartments confine 
home cooking to 
breakfast lun- 
cheon, enjoying the 
evening meal in one 
of the many hotels 
or other dining 
places. 

The _ kitchenette 
apartment means 
‘home life in minia- 
ture, and the idea has 
become popular 
that carefully planned 
rooms of sort 
may now be found 
in countless buildings 
of later development, 
and in  numberless 
forms. In one of the 
new studio buildings 
lives a woman, a 
painter of lovely 
blossoms, in whom 
the home instinct is 
so strong that she 
has made a * home” 
out of her single, 
well-lighted room. It 
is divided by screens, and there is a 
larger screen of many folds that forms 
the walls of her kitchenette. Behind it 
is placed a complete electric stove, the 
walls being covered with thin sheets of 
zinc, with hooks arranged along its 
upper edges for the small utensils of 
daily use. 

In another artist's home the kitchen- 
ette is formed by screens, but there are 
shelves against the wall. All the cook- 


A corner in the kitchen 


ing utensils are of a glazed brown and 
white ware, while the wall behind is 
painted yellow. Many a tempting meal 
has been cooked within its limited space, 
and the picture it presents is charming 
in the extreme. In fact, the possibilities 
of the kitchenette are many. It has 
been developed in New York because of 
the city’s limited space, but it affords 
many ideas that might well be adopted 
elsewhere. 
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Planked fish 


Dishes for the Epicure 


HAD or whitefish are those usually 
selected for planking, but haddock, 
fresh or salt water bass, sea trout, 

or similar fish may be cooked in this 
manner. Split the fish down the front, 
clean and cut off head and tail. [’ress 
it flat, and if necessary to accomplish 
this, split again down the backbone. 
Bone the fish, by taking a thin, sharp 
knife and running it under the flesh 
close to the bone, loosening the back- 
bone carefully with a finger. It is best 
to begin at the tail, and when the flesh 


on one side is loosened, slip the knife 
under the bone on the other side. 
Loosen all bones before attempting to 
pull from the flesh. 

Tack the fish, skin side down, to the 
hot buttered plank, dust with salt and 
pepper and brush with melted butter. 
Place before very hot coals or under the 
gas broiler and cook twenty minutes, 
or it may be cooked for a longer time 
in a very hot oven. When cooked, the 
plank should be slipped into its frame, 
and the fish garnished. This may be 


Using the pastry bag 
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Crab meat salad 


done in many ways, but in nearly all 
cases the main garniture is mashed po- 
tatoes put through a pastry tube as 
shown in the following photograph 
where icing is being put on a cake. 

The pastry bag and tube are most 
helpful accessories in the artistic serv- 
ing and garnishing of many dishes. A 
tube should be selected having a some- 
what rounded end with slits at the sides. 
When the material in the bag is forced 
through this, rosettes or fluted borders, 
or ditferent forms can be made merely 
by twisting the bag around so that the 
material falls right. Stuffed tomatoes 
or cucumbers, fried potato balls with 
the garniture of mashed potatoes may 
all be used for garnishings. 

Some prefer to broil the fish first in 
an ordinary broiler over hot coals, then 
place it upon the hot buttered and sea- 
soned plank. Pipe the potatoes around 
it, garnish with small boiled onions and 
brush over the top of potatoes and 
onions with the beaten yolk of an egg 
mixed with milk. Put in the oven to 
brown. Garnish with stuffed tomatoes 
or beets and cooked string beans, and 
serve with a green mousseline sauce, 
made as follows: 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour, stir 
until smooth and cook slowly until flour 
is thoroughly well cooked, to avoid any 
raw taste. This is the secret of mak- 
ing a good cream sauce. Add one-hali 
cupful of whiie stock with one-half cup- 


ful of thin cream. and cook until the 
sauce thickens. Just before taking from 
the fire add one egg volk beaten slightly. 
Stir it in quickly and remove from fire 
at once, to prevent too hard cooking of 
the egg. To this sauce add two table- 
spoonfuls of cooked spinach chopped, 
drained and pressed through a sieve, 
and one-fourth cupful of thick cream 
beaten stiff. The sauce should be nearly 
as thick as mayonnaise, vet light and 
fluffy and highly seasoned. 


Crab Meat Salad in Cucumber Cases 


Cook the crabs carefully. Remove 
the meat and flake it lightly with a silver 
fork. Peel the cucumbers. Cut in 


halves and scoop out the inside with a 
spoon. Take the seeds and juice re- 
moved in this manner and mix care- 
fully with one-fourth cupful of French 
dressing, which has been made in a bowl 
previously rubbed with garlic. Let stand 
for some twenty minutes on the ice. 
Strain through a fine sieve and beat 
again to mix vinegar and oil. Marinate 
the crab flakes and cucumber cases with 
this dressing separately, and stand both 
in the ice box again to thoroughly chill. 
Drain if necessary, mix the crab flakes 
delicately and carefully with highly sea- 
soned mayonnaise dressing, and serve in 
the cucumber cups on curly lettuce 
leaves. Finely chopped green peppers 
may be added as a garnish and further 
seasoning. This is a delicious summet 
salad, and should be served very cold. 
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The Children’s Lunch at School 


By Caroline L. Hunt 


F YOU have children who must eat 

their lunches at school, you are ask- 

ing yourself just now what should 
be put into the lunch basket in order to 
make the midday meal wholesome, and 
good “to study on.” You are asking 
how the food should, be packed in order 
that it may look tempting when the 
basket is opened and may prove to be 
appetizing.. These questions you are 
asking of yourself and answering for 
yourself with the help of what you can 
find in books and magazines on the sub- 
ject of food for growing children. But 
are you asking other questions just as 
important, and joining with other 
women to insist on having them an- 
swered? Are you asking where the 
school children eat their lunches? Is 
there a pleasant. attractive pro- 
vided, or must they eat them at the 
desks where they have been sitting all 
the morning. or in hall, cloakroom or 
basement? If a new school building is 
being erected, are vou asking that space 
shall be set aside for a lunch room and 
for a little kitchen where soup or cocoa 
or other warm dish may be prepared? 
Perhaps vou are wondering why the 
preparation of part or all of a school 
meal would not be a very practical and 
interesting lesson in domestic science. 
There are other inquiries, too, of a dif- 
ferent sort. They relate to that little 
shop across the street from the school, 
er around the corner, where the boys 
and girls spend their pennies. Is it safe 
and is the food sold there clean and 


wholesome ? 


The Contents of the Lunch Box 


The answer to the first question, 
“What constitutes a good school 
lunch?” is part of the answer to the 
larger question, “ What constitutes a 
good meal for a child?” and to the still 
larger question, “ What in general con- 
stitutes a good meal?’ In the first 
place, a good meal should be carefully 
planned as well as properly cooked. I 
like to think of a well-put-together meal 
as containing something liquid, some- 
thing starchy and something meaty or 


“tissue forming,” as we have been 
taught to say, something fat and some- 
thing fibery, something sweet and some- 
thing savory. How does that apply to a 
school lunch? In answering this ques- 
tion, we will leave the liquid part of the 
meal to be considered last, because that 
is the part of all parts that should be 
provided at school, both for the reason 
that a warm liquid helps to stir up the 
circulation, thus helping digestion and 
leaving the head clear for study, and 
also for the reason that the liquid por- 
tion is inconvenient to carry from home. 


Something Starchy 

The backbone ef every good meal, 
school lunch er any other, is good, thor- 
oughly baked bread. Soggy bread is 
bad tor anyone, and it is particularly 
bad for children, for their teeth need 
exercise. That is the universal opinion 
of dentists and physicians. Rolls, the 
long narrow finger rolls preferably, 
make good sandwiches, partly because 
they are crusty and partly because by 
cutting them open and removing just 
a little of the crumb, you can make a 
good-sized place in which to put chopped 
meat or other filling. Remember the 
children when you bake bread and make 
some of these rolls, or buy some occa- 
sionally. Boston brown bread makes 
good sandwiches. It combines well with 
cottage cheese and lettuce. Make a 
small loaf for sandwiches in a baking 
powder can at the same time vou make 
the larger supply. Zwieback and many 
of the prepared cereals which now 
come in the form of crackers are good 
food for children, but they are rather 
dry, and also crumbly. The best way 
to pack them is in the little tin boxes 
in which mints or wafers come. Try 
occasionally making very thin slices of 
zwieback and putting jelly or jam be- 
tween them. Zwieback is made by toast- 
ing bread in a very slow oven. It 
should be crisp and a golden brown. 
Zephyrettes with cream cheese between 
them furnish a pleasing variety if used 
occasionally. I class plain cakes with 
these starchy foods because in the well- 
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constructed meal they do not take the 
place of the sweet which seems neces- 
sary to top off with. Here, too, belong 
doughnuts and coffee cake, and many 
kinds of cookies. 


Something Meaty 


In addition to breads, the well-planned 
meal, with an occasional exception, 
should contain one of the following: 
Milk, eggs. cheese, fish, poultry, nuts, 
meat or beans. Of these milk is most 
important for the young, for it is rich, 
not alone in tissue-forming foods, but 
also in the materials which make bones 
and teeth. If school boards can do no 
more, they can at least provide tor hav- 
ing good milk sold in the schools at 
cost. 

Meat, for the school lunch, should be 
thinly sliced, or chopped and mixed with 
salad dressing. Save a little of the mint 
sauce served with the roast lamb, or of 
the caper sauce served with boiled mut- 
ton, or the horseradish sauce served with 
beef, or the tomato sauce served with 
veal, to give a touch of spice to the sand- 
wich filling. Try always to have boiled 
dressing on hand, or mayonnaise if vou 
use it, for that makes it possible to make 
a good filling out of a little meat or 
fish. Mixed with veal or chicken and 
combined with lettuce, it is best, but 
it can be used with any meat or with 
cheese, or with baked beans or chopped 
nuts, or with nuts and cream cheese 
mixed, or with hard-boiled eggs. or with 
a mixture of hard-boiled eggs and fish, 
or with lettuce or watercress. There 
are, in fact, few foods with which salad 
dressing cannot be combined to make 
a good sandwich filler. 

If there is a place for a jelly glass in 
the lunch box, moist foods like cottage 


cheese or baked beans or salad may. 


constitute the meaty portion of the meal. 
So far as the food value of custards is 
concerned they come under the head of 
flesh-forming foods if they are made 
with plenty of eggs. The days when 
they form the dessert, therefore. are 
good days on which to serve non-meaty 
sandwiches, plain bread and butter, per- 
haps, or lettuce or cress sandwiches. 


Something Fat 


This does not mean something greasy. 
but something containing one of the 
good, wholesome fats—butter, egg volks. 


LIVING 


cream, bacon, olive oil—which all chil- 
dren need. Butter is an expensive food, 
but it cannot be considered wasted if 
children eat it. If you have a child 
that needs building up, put lots of butter 
on his bread, disguising it, if necessary, 
by putting plenty of other things with it. 
Thin slices of crisp bacon combine with 
lettuce to make wholesome sandwiches. 
A very small amount of sour cream will 
make a filling if it is drained as for cot- 
tage cheese. but without being heated. 
lf heated. much of the fat is lost. It 
may be seasoned with salt alone or 
mixed with chopped olives, pimentos or 
raisins. Remember that the souring of 
milk and cream purify them and make 
them safe, for the germs that make them 
sour destroy any harmful germs that 
are in the sweet milk. Cottage cheese. 
however, which has been carelessly 
handled, as it sometimes is in grocery 
shops, is as bad as any other carelessly 
handled food. 

Egg volks are rich in fat, each con- 
taining about a teaspoonful. They are 
rich, too, in iron, They “make red 
blood.” as the saving goes, and are the 
best of foods for anemic children, li 
vou have volks left over from = your 
baking, cook them in a double boiler. 
either alone or, if they are whole, in 
water. The low temperature of the 
double boiler prevents them from turn- 
ing dark. Use them in sandwiches or 
in potato salad. or mash them and mak: 
into salad dressing according to the rule 
which you can find in any good cook 
book. It is always safe to use less vine- 
gar. mustard and pepper than the rule 
calls for, as yvoung people do not care 
for highly seasoned foods, and are het 
ter off without them. The following 
salad dressing offers a good way to use 
yolks and skim milk, another valuable 
food and one often wasted. 

Salad Dressing 

One-half tablespoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of mustard (or less), one 
tablespoontul of sugar, one and one-half 
cupfuls of skim milk and egg yolks com- 
bined, using from four to eight of the 
latter; one-fourth cupful of vinegar. 
Mix the dry ingredients, add the other 
ingredients and cook over water till 
thick. 

A large number of egg volks can also 
he used in baked custards with either 
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whole or skim milk. When making 
custard, always make a few cup custards 
for the lunch box. Use the little enam- 
eled ware cups, which are light and 
strong, or aluminum molds. These can 
be used also for lemon jelly or other 
puddings of which you wish to pre- 
pare small portions that can be saved in 
good form for the lunches. The little 
individual portions are much more at- 
tractive than portions of a large pud- 
ding. If the pudding is one that keeps 
well let a day elapse between the time 
it is served at home and the time it ap- 
pears in:the lunch box. It will seem 
more novel. 


Something Fibery 

By fiber is meant that substance which 
makes apples and grapes and cucumbers 
hold their shape though they contain lit- 
tle but water, or water and sugar. 
There is all the way through them a 
network of a tough, elastic substance, 
usually called cellulose. When this is 
taken into the body it acts very much as 
excelsior does in a packing case. It 
keeps the heavier parts of the foods 
from settling down upon each other. It 
is seldom digested, but it is an invalu- 
able help to the digestion of ether foods. 
It may be supplied in the form of let- 
tuce, watercress or cucumbers in sand- 
wiches; in the form of celery or rad- 
ishes, or in the form of fresh, dried or 
stewed fruit. 

Apples, oranges, pears, peaches and 
berries are desirable, not only because 
they are refreshing, but because of their 
fiber. Berries keep best tightly sealed 
in a bottle or a jelly glass and without 
sugar. Dried fruits—dates, figs, raisins 
and a good quality of prunes—are 


equally wholesome and much easier to - 


carry. Daked apples may be carried in 
jelly glasses. So may apple sauce and 
stewed dried fruits if they are properly 
prepared. Dried fruits should be cooked 
without sugar till they are nearly done. 
The sugar added at the last tends to take 
up the juice and makes a syrupy, rather 
than a watery compound. For sauce 
apples should be cooked, a few pieces at 
a time, in a syrup of sugar and water. 
By the time the last of the apples are 
done the syrup will be like jelly. Such 
apple sauce is easily transported. 


Something Sweet 


When you are making cake, remem- 
ber to make a few small ones for the 
lunches, and do not fear that they will 
be too rich if frosted. A little sugar 
is a valuable part of a school luncheon 
because it is easily absorbed and quickly 
made ready for use in the body. Think 
how different it is from pastry. In that 
the flour and the fat must first be sepa- 
rated from their close companionship, 
and after that each must be acted upon 
by the digestive juices. The sugar is, 
at the time it is eaten, in very much the 
condition that the flour of pastry 
reaches after all these processes. Put 
just a little sugar of some kind into the 
lunch box, two or three pieces of pure 
candy or of loaf sugar, or a little maple 
sugar or sweet chocolate. Sweet cook- 
ies come under this head too. As to 
pastry, save that till a day when the 
afternoon is to be spent in festivities of 
some kind, not in study—when there is 
to be speaking or an excursion to the 
woods, Then make some turnovers, in- 
closing the filling safely between crusts. 
Children like these, and they are easier 
to carry than pieces of pie. 


Something Savory 


This need not always be put in as an 
extra; it may be introduced in one of 
the many sandwich fillings of which men- 
tion has been made. Ham is a savory, 
and dried beef and bacon and cheese. So 
are acid fruits if the term “* savory ” be 
stretched a little. If the sandwiches and 
the dessert are both rather neutral in 
flavor it may be well to add a little sour 
jelly or spiced preserves. The jelly can 
be put up at the regular jelly-making 
season. There are numberless little jars 
and wide-mouthed bottles coming into 
our houses now that can be used for the 
individual portions of jelly. Covered 
with parathn, the small amounts keep 
in good condition without drying. 


Something Liquid 
The question of “ something liquid ” 
for the school luncheon brings up the 
whole matter of the policy of the school 
with reference to the food of the pupils. 
We will suppose first that the authorities 
do not help and that every mother must 
settle the matter for herself. Under 
these circumstances the. children them- 
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selves should be consulted. If they pre- 
fer to have boxes that can be closed up 
flat when empty, and thus leave them 
comparatively hand-free on the way 
home, to having liquids and custards and 
other foods that must be carried in 
dishes with their luncheons, that should 
settle the matter. In many of the con- 
solidated rural schools, however, trans- 
portation is provided. Here, and in 
other cases where pupils ride back and 
forth, the size and weight of the lunch 
basket need not be considered. Milk in 
these cases should be a part of the lun- 
cheon in winter, and milk or lemonade 
or other fruit juices in summer. 

The flavoring material for lemonade 
can be made up in quantities and kept 
on hand. Boil a cupful of sugar in a 
pint of water for about fifteen minutes. 
Cool and add one-third of a cupful of 
lemon juice. Keep on ice till needed. 
To this may be added other fruit juices 
or the syrup from canned fruits. The 
water can be added at school. Lemon 
or orange jelly and many of the more 
watery fruits should, in making up the 
bill-of-fare, be considered as liquid, be- 
cause they are chiefly water. 


The Luncheon asa Whole 


In the following sample luncheons the 
numbers refer to the necessary parts of a 
well-planned meal: (1) the starchy; (2) 
the meaty; (3) the fatty; (4) the ibery; 
(5) the sweet; (6) the savory; (7) the 
liquid or watery. 


Suggested Lunches 
Milk (2) (7) Milk (2) (7) 
Ham sandwiches (1) Egg sandwiches with 
(2) (3) (6) salad dressing (1) 
An apple and two or (2) (3) (6) 
three dates (4) Apple sauce (4) 
A frosted cake (5) Plain cake (1) 
Maple sugar (5) 
Grape juice (7) 
Cheese sandwiches (1) (2) (3) (6) 
Stewed prunes or apricots (4) 
Cookies (1) 
Sweet chocolate (5) 


Unbalan ced Lunches 


The lunches given to children are fre- 
quently faulty through excess of some 
one or other kind of food. For ex- 
ample: 


Too Meaty 
Milk (2) (7) Hard-boiled egg (2) 
Meat or cheese sandwiches (1) (2) (3) 
Custard (2) (3) Plain cake (1) 
Too Starchy and Too Dry 
Plain meat sandwiches (1) (2) (3) 
Doughnuts (1) 
Crackers (1) Plain cake (1) 


Too Fat 
Milk (2) (7) Custard (2) (3) 
Veal sandwiches with salad dressing (1) (3) (6) 
Doughnuts (1) Nuts (2) (3) 
Too Fibery 
Lettuce sandwiches (1) (3) (4) (6) 
Orange (4) (7) 
Raisin cake (1) (4) 
Too Sweet 
Milk (2) (7) Cookies (1) 
Jelly sandwiches (1) (5) 
Frosted cake (1) (5) 
Too Moist 
Milk (2) (7) Pear (4) (7) 
Potato salad (1) (3) (6) 
Lemon jelly (7) 
Bread and butter (1) (3) 


Radishes (4) 


Too Spicy 
Meat sandwiches with highly seasoned dress- 
: ing (1) (2) (3) (6) 
Pickles (6) Mince pie (1) (3) (6) 


The Packing of the Lunch 

Paper napkins and paraffin paper are 
a boon to those who pack as well as those 
who eat school lunches. The napkins 
may be bought for a dollar a thousand; 
the paraffin paper at the price of five 
cents for twenty-four large sheets. 
Sandwiches and cake folded in paraffin 
paper keep moist, and the paper pre- 
vents the different kinds of food from 
sticking to one another. It is very easy 
to equip a cheap basket after the fashion 
of the expensive automobile lunch bas- 
kets now on the market. A strip of 
leather fastened to the cover may make 
places for spoons, knives and forks. A 
loop of leather or a piece of wire or 
wood may be fixed in the corner of the 
box in such a way as to support a cup. 
A holder for a plate can be placed at 
the side. The light-weight enameled 
ware dishes are best to use. Fortunately 
they are not unbeautiful. They usually 
come in good shapes and have just a 
little blue band for decoration. If there 
is no place to wash the soiled dishes at 
the school they can be wrapped in the 
paraffin paper or the paper napkins be- 
fore they are returned to the box or 
basket. 


What Might Be Done at School 

It ought to be possible, as was said 
ahove, to have milk served to every 
child in school at cost, or in the case 
of those too poor to pay, without charge. 
Since boards of education usually hesi- 
tate to concern themselves with other 
parts of the children’s training than that 
which comes from books, women’s clubs 
might undertake this work. They might 
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inspect dairies, select a clean one, buy 
cups for serving, assume the responsi- 
bility for having them properly cared 
for, and also take the slight financial 
risk involved. 


One Hot Dish Served at School 


Or clubs might plan to serve one hot 
dish at school to be eaten with the 
lunches brought from home. This could 
be a soup, a stew or cocoa. Somewhat 
more equipment would be necessary 
than for serving milk, though the same 
cups would suffice. As it would be 
necessary to have the dish prepared, or 
at least reheated at the school, there 
should be a small gas or oil stove and 
some serving dishes. Mothers might 
take turns in preparing the food, or 
might hire some woman who is a good 
cook and who wishes to earn money. 


The Serving of School Lunches 


The best thing that has been written 
on the subject of simple plans for sery- 
ing lunches in schools is Mrs Ellen H. 
Richards’s Good Lunches for Rural 
Schools without a Kitchen. Mrs Rich- 
ards emphasizes the fact that even if 
arrangements are simple, the serving 
can be done decently and in order. She 
suggests that paper plates be used, and 
that they be protected by rounds of 
paraffin paper so that they can be used 
several times. I was skeptical at first, 
for I was sure that the plates would be 
soiled the first day, but I experimented 
and found that I had underestimated the 
toughness of paraffin paper. The hot- 
test liquids, if dropped on it. do not 
“ phase” it, as the boys say. A cup of 
hot cocoa or soup can be set upon it 
with no danger that it will become soft. 
An equipment of paper plates. paraffin 
paper, cups, spoons and a ladle would 


make it possible to serve a hot dish and 
also the food brought from home in boxes 
in quite an orderly manner. The serving 
could be done on a long table, or if this 
were not provided, on the school desks. 
There ought to be a lunch room, of 
course, if possible, but I am assuming 
now that it is out of the question. 


A Possible Solu tion 


Some of the trade schools in our 
larger cities have led the way in a kind 
of education which, I think, might very 
well be adopted in some of the consoli- 
dated rural schools where there is an op- 
portunity for special teachers, or at 
least a chance to employ one teacher who 
has had some training in domestic 
science. In the Boston Trade School 
for Girls, the pupils are divided into 
groups for their domestic science work. 
Each group has a lesson twice a week. 
Their task is to prepare a hot dish for 
lunch to supplement the food brought 
from home by the pupils. Each class 
is divided into three groups. One group 
sets the table. another cooks and another 
washes the dishes. The girls pay ten 
cents a week each for the food mate- 
rials used. In the Manhattan Trade 
School in New York much the same 
plan is followed except that several 
dishes are cooked and the pupils have a 
choice; they may buy all or part of a 
meal. The advantages of this kind of 
instruction cannot be overestimated. 
There is the stimulus which the pupils 
have of knowing they are really doing 
useful work and that their work is going 
to be criticized by their fellows. There 
is the opportunity also to work with 
portions of food much like those used 
in homes. and with dishes of much the 
size used in ordinary cooking. This 
may be the final solution of the school 
lunch problem 
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Fell Preserves and Pickles 


By Olive Hyde Foster and Others 


HE finest canning is simply a mat- 

ter of care; and truly there is a 

fascination taking luscious 
peaches and pears, glowing crabapples 
and great clusters of purple grapes, and 
in an almost incredibly short time turn- 
ing out jar after jar of delicious pre- 
serves, jam and jelly. My strawberries 
are never dark and muddy, my large 
fruits never mushy, and my jams and 
jellies never spoil. Why? Because I 
take pains to do them in the right way; 
and they are a delight to the eye. 

Peaches particularly can be put up 
with very little trouble so as to equal 
the finest that can be bought in fancy 
jars at the highest prices. Selecting 
first only the ripe, perfect ones, I drop 
them for a few moments in a kettle of 
boiling water, a few at a time, then re- 
move and carefully skin. (This is 
much easier and quicker, by the way, 
than peeling.) Making heavy syrup 
of eight cupfuls of sugar to two cupfuls 
of water, | add whole peaches enough 
to fill the kettle and boil gently until 
tender and transparent. Then removing 
with a spoon, one at a time, I pack in 
glass jars without crowding. fill to 
overflowing with the boiling syrup 
poured through a fine strainer, and seal 
immediately. The pits give a delicious 
flavor that is lost when the peaches are 
cut and stoned. The less perfect fruit, 
after being halved or quartered, is 
cooked by itself in exactly the same way, 
with a few pits added for flavor. But 
if there is a great deal of waste from 
over-ripe peaches, and only small pieces 
can be saved of the few that are left, 
I add to this broken fruit an equal 
amount of sugar and boil down to a 
thick preserve. Thus each kind will 
look nice, nothing good will be lost, 
while the syrup on the whole peaches 
will be clear as water. 

Here it will be well to explain how 
the jars should be handled. First they 
must all be thoroughly washed and 
rinsed in hot water and carefully dried, 
the tops being put through the same proc- 
ess. Fresh rubbers each year are inex- 
pensive, and may be the means of keep- 


ing the fruit from fermenting. When 
ready to fill, set two or three jars in a 
pan of hot water, out of a draft, and 
pack alternately. Then the rubbers are 
slipped on and enough hot syrup added 
to fill to overflowing. Without wiping 
off. the tops are next screwed down as 
tight as possible, and the can turned on 
end, upside down. If not air tight, they 
will leak in a moment, and can then be 
screwed down more firmly. Left thus 
on end until perfectly cold, if they have 
not leaked, they can be wiped off, la- 
beled and set away in a cool, dark place. 

Preserved pears are put up in the 
same manner, only they have to be 
pared, and, if large. halved or quartered. 
The little ones look nice left whole, with 
the stems on; and the deepness of their 
color depends on the length of time they 
are boiled in the sugar. The first, whole 
fruit, cooked only until tender and 
transparent, will be nearly white, while 
the small pieces boiled down to a thick 
preserve, will be almost red. 

As quinces are rather strong, thev are 
better put up with apples. For pre- 
serves, take equal parts of sweet apples 
and quinces, separately pare, core and 
quarter. Stew quinces until nearly ten- 
der (it takes some time) in barely 
enough water to cover, add apples and 
cook until they can be pierced with a 
straw. Then drain, strain the juice and 
use in making a syrup—two cupfuls to 
six of sugar. Add fruit, cover the ket- 
tle and cook until a deep, rich color. 
Pack in jars, fill with the boiling syrup 
to the very top, and seal immediately. 

The parings of the quinces, with two 
or three whole ones cut in slices, should 
then be covered with cold water arid 
boiled to a mush. In a separate kettle 
stew twice the quantity of sour apples, 
that have been wiped off and cut in 
small sections. \When cooked to a sauce 
pour apples and quinces together in a 
jelly bag and let drip overnight, but do 
not press, or the jelly will be cloudy. 
Next day measure juice, boil twenty 
minutes, add equal parts of warmed 
granulated sugar, stir until dissolved, 
boil five minutes more (or until it shows 
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signs of jellying when a spoonful is 
allowed to get cold) and pour into jelly 
glasses standing in hot water. When 
cold and firm, cover with melted paraffin 
and set in a cool, dark place. This 
jelly will have a delicate flavor and be 
much nicer than if made entirely of 
quinces. 

Crabapple jelly is made the same way, 
first wiping off the fruit, cutting in 
quarters without peeling, and after 
covering with water, boiling to a mush, 
The juice that drips makes perfectly 
transparent jelly. What is left in the 
bag can be put through a colander and 
made into marmalade by sweetening 
with sugar and flavoring with lemon or 
spice. 

Peach butter is especially good. Skin 
half a peck of peaches, put on with one 
pint of cider, one pint of water, add 
sugar to taste, one teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon and half a teaspoonful 
of ground cloves, and cook slowly until 
quite thick. Put through a colander, 
fill pint jars and seal. 

Grape butter is made in the same way 
after removing the pulp, heating it to 
loosen the seeds and then rubbing 
through the colander before putting 
back with the skins. In this way all 
the seeds can be taken out. 

For grape jelly, pick grapes from the 
stem (either green or partly ripe), wash 
and put’on with only a little water in 
the bottom of the kettle, about one-third 
the depth of the fruit, and stew to a 
pulp. Pour into a jelly bag and let drip 
overnight. Measure the juice next day. 
boil fifteen minutes, add an equal 
amount of heated granulated sugar, boil 
five minutes longer, and pour in jelly 
glasses. It is sometimes difficult to 
make perfectly ripe grapes jelly satis- 
factorily. 

Right here I want to put in a word 
about the jelly bag. Many cooks use 
flannel for the purpose, but a half vard 
of fine cheesecloth, doubled and then 
folded on the bias and stitched twice 
along the straight edge so as to form a 
pointed bag, is preferable. A hem 
around the top will admit a heavy cord 
or tape to hang it by, and such a bag is 
thin enough to allow the juice to run 
through yet leave scarcely any residue 
to be squeezed. 

Preserved little yellow tomatoes are 
particularly nice for a winter's break- 
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fast. Drop them a few at a time in boil- 
ing water to loosen the skins, and after 
peeling, cut in half and put on to cook 
in their own juice. Add an equal 
amount of sugar, pound for pound, a 
few thin slices of lemon, cook slowly for 
a couple of hours until quite thick, and 
seal in pint jars. 

For grape juice. take ripe grapes, 
wash and cover with cold water, and 
boil until thoroughly cooked. Put in 
a jelly bag and let drip overnight. 
Measure juice, sweeten wih one-half 
the quantity of sugar, boil from three to 
five minutes and bottle immediately. 
Old olive oil and maple syrup bottles 
can be used for this purpose, but the 
corks must fit tightly, and then be cov- 
ered with hot sealing wax. 

Green Grape Mint Jelly 

Wash green, unripe grapes and crush 
them a little and put them in a preserv- 
ing kettle and cook them for a moment. 
Now add to three or four pounds of 
grapes one bunch of fresh, well-washed 
mint that has been bruised in a mortar 
or bowl. Cook until grapes are suffi- 
ciently soft to drain, then drain the juice 
through jelly bag and to each pint of 
juice add one pound of hot sugar and 
continue as you would currant jelly. 
Before turning it into glasses color it 
a mint green with coloring paste. L. L. 
Preserved Watermelon 

Cut ripe, red watermelon into squares 
or into balls with a potato ball cutter, 
cut the rind also into balls or dice, but 
much smaller in size. Make a rich 
syrup, two cupfuls of sugar to half a 
cupful of water, add the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon and the fruit 
and cook until melon is clear. It is 
better to cook the rind balls in a separate 
kettle, and when done either put them 
in alternate layers in glass jars or put 
them in separate jars, and when serving 
arrange the two together. Mrs Larned. 


Tutti-Frutti Preserves 


Wash four quarts of purple plums. 
Put in a large saucepan and cover with 
water. Cook very slowly until the 
plums have softened and separated from 
the stones. Remove from the fire and 
take out all stones. Add to the plums 
an equal measure of brown sugar and 
cook slowly until a thick preserve is 
made. When nearly done, put in one 
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pound of seeded raisins and one pound 
of dried figs cut in small pieces. Stir 
at frequent intervals, and when done try 
it as you would for jelly. Put in one- 
half pound of chopped pecans. Seal in 
jars. Mrs W. H. C 


Quince Honey 


Take ripe juicy quinces, peel and core 
them. Make a syrup of one pound of 
sugar and one and one-quarter cupfuls 
of water to each pound of fruit. Grate 
quinces. When syrup spins a_ thread 
add the grated quinces and boil fifteen 
minutes, or until thick as honey. Seal 
while hot. E. M. J. 


Pumpkin Preserves, or Chips 


Remove all skin and pulp from a 
medium-sized pumpkin and cut into 
cubes about one-half inch thick. Weigh 
the pumpkin and for every pound use 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar. Put 
the pumpkin and sugar in layers in a 
preserving kettle, adding slices of lemon 
to the pumpkin (about three lemons to 
a pumpkin). Let stand until the next 
day, then cook slowly until ‘(pumpkin is 
tender, but not mushy. The syrup 
should be just a little thinner than 
honey. Seal in jars while hot. L. G. 


Cucumber Relish 


Take two dozen sliced cucumbers, and 
add two tablespoonfuls of salt. Tie in 
a bag and drain overnight. In the morn- 
ing add six large onions, sliced, one 
sweet green pepper, two sweet red pep- 
pers, chopped fine, three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of salt, one 
ounce of white mustard seed, one-half 
ounce of celery seed, one-quarter ounce 
of whole allspice, one-quarter ounce 
of whole cloves, one-quarter ounce of 
ground ginger, one-quarter ounce of 
black pepper and one-quarter ounce of 
turmeric. Place in kettle and cover with 
vinegar. Let boil till well heated 
through, put in jars and seal tight. 


M. A. T. 
Pepper Hash 


Take one dozen green peppers and 
one dozen red peppers, and add three 
large onions; chop fine. Cover with 
boiling water and let stand ten minutes, 
drain, cover again and let come to a 
boil. Then let stand again. Drain dry 
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and add three tablespoonfuls of salt, two 
pints of vinegar and two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar. Cook fifteen minutes. 
Pack in jars. A. FE 


Watermelon Pickle 


Take equal weight of rind and sugar, 
one pint of vinegar to every pound of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of turmeric to 
a gallon of pickle, one-half ounce cf 
green ginger root to a galion of pickle; 
mace, cinnamon and cloves to taste. 
Take the melon with the thickest rind you 
can get, pare, also take out the soft pulp, 
cut in small pieces and cover with brine 
strong enough to bear up an egg. Let 
stand ten days, then let stand ten days in 
clear water, changing the water every 
day. Then cover with fresh water, heat 
slowly and boil five minutes. then put 
instantly into cold water and let stand 
until the next day. Simmer carefully 
five minutes in strong alum _ water, 
change into ice water again and let stand 
four hours. Boil again for five minutes, 
leaving them in that water overnight to 
make them tender. 

Next day add sugar to enough water 
to cover the rind to make quite sweet, 
not a syrup; simmer ten minutes. Throw 
away the water and spread on dishes to 
cool. Prepare another syrup, using 
sugar equal in weight to the rind, two 
pounds to every quart of water. When 
quite hot put in the rind and simmer 
until they look clear. Take out and 
spread on dishes again. Add to the 
syrup a pint of vinegar for each pound 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of turmeric 
powder to a gallon of pickle, one-half 
ounce of green ginger, cut in pieces, to 
a gallon of vinegar. Add mace, cin- 
namon and cloves to taste. Put in the 
rinds and simmer fifteen minutes. When 
cold put in glass jars. Ready for use in 
two weeks. Mrs G. 5. 

Grape Marmalade 

Take a five-pound basket of grapes; 
wash the fruit, add one pound of water, 
and simmer until they are cooked to a 
soft pulp. Squeeze through a jelly bag. 
Add for every quart of grape juice two 
oranges, chopped fine (remove seeds), 
one pound of chopped raisins and three 
pounds of sugar. Simmer gently for 
one hour or until the marmalade is 
formed. Try as you would for jelly. 
Seal in glasses. H. B. T. C. 
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The Good Housekeeping Institute 


Laundry Equipment 


ROBABLY in no other part of the 

house is the labor more modified 

by proper modern equipment than 
in the laundry. The good washing ma- 
chine is a reliable article, which has been 
tried and proven a success. To begin 
with, constructed on the proper princi- 
ple, it washes clothes in a scientific man- 
ner, drawing or forcing the water 
through the fibers, thus loosening and 
removing the dirt without danger of 
tearing or undue wear. The hand ma- 
chine is a great advance over the old- 
fashioned tub and board, and the power 
machine still further saves labor. Most 
of these power machines have wringers 
attached, and the power may be gener- 
ated by water, electricity or a gasoline 
engine. For in many farm homes 
where the housewife still washes her 
clothes in the woodshed, in a portable 
tub placed on a bench too low for the 
purpose, and to and from which the 
water must be carried, there is a gaso- 
line engine for separating milk, grinding 
corn and saving the farmer's labor in 
many ways. 

The same power which runs_ the 
washer can also turn the mangle, and 
this is also a labor-saving device, for 
much of the family ironing can be done 
in this way. There are two varieties of 
mangles, the cold roll and the hot roll. 
The cold roll is used very largely in 
England and Ireland, and consists of 
wooden rollers between which the 
clothes are ironed merely by pressure. 
In the hot roll mangles one roll covered 
with a cloth revolves against another 
heated roll or plate. These plates may 
be heated by gas or gasoline, and run 
by whatever power is available. Man- 
gles cannot iron garments which require 
hand work, but what is called flat work 
can be done satisfactorily by them. 

The number of flatirons now on the 
market attests the demand of the house- 
wife for aid in this direction. Electric, 
gas and denatured alcohol irons, sad 
irons with adjustable handles and re- 
movable cores, all show marked im- 
provements over the old-fashioned, 
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heavy iron flat, which depended as 
much upon its weight as heat to remove 
wrinkles and give a polish. 

A flatiron of any kind needs to be 
kept in good condition, to be clean and 
free from rust, to do good work. 
Nickel irons do not need the rubbing 
with wax or grease before using re- 
quired by iron flats. But they do need 
to be polished and clean, and when the 
house is closed for the summer will re- 
main in better condition if wrapped in 
paraffin paper and put away. All flat- 
irons occasionally need washing with 
soap and water just as much as other 
utensils do. 

Competition and high cost of labor, 
with need of increasing production, have 
forced labor-saving devices upon farmer 
and mechanic alike. The issues at stake 
are as vital in the house as on the farm, 
or in the shop. The saving in vital 
power, life, health and happiness is 
probably greater, and the saving of 
money as great. The cost of household 
labor-saving devices should be looked 
upon as an investment. not as a reckless 
expenditure, nor a loss. There are times 
when the price seems prohibitive. 

Here is what one woman did: “I 
wanted a vacuum cleaner, but I could 
not afford it, so I talked with other 
women, Finally six of us clubbed to- 
gether and bought an electric machine, 
and also a hand cart for moving it. 
Each woman has it one day in the week, 
and pays a boy ten cents weekly to bring 
it to her. Many do not care for it more 
than half a day, so we occasionally rent 
it at one dollar per half day. This 
provides enough to pay all incidental ex- 
penses. 

“TI believe that we usually remove 
over one pound of dirt each week from 
our house, which is unquestionably much 
cleaner than when we used brooms and 
brushes. It seems to me the only satis- 
factory method of cleaning. because it 
performs the work without causing 
more, and in a thoroughly sanitary 
manner.” 
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Trade Mark Registered 


Gas Lighter 
No 107—Safety Gas Lighter. This 
is operated by turning on the gas, 
placing the lighter over the burner and 
pressing dowt n on the handle quickly. 
The spark is produced on the princi 
ple of the old-fashioned flint, and the 
device is simply and easily manipu- 
lated. An inverted cone prevents gas 
from burning hand or fingers. Made 
by the Safety Gas Lighter Co, 26 
Wingate Street, Haverhill. Mass. 
Steam Cooker 
No 108—The Perfect Cooker. A 
round steam cooker made of gray 
enamel ware. It consists of two seam- 
less dishes, the upper having a per- 
ferated rolled edge which sets over 
the under basin. \Water is put in the 
lower and the steam rising through 
these holes cooks the articles placed 
in the upper pan. Made by the Re- 
public Metalware Co, Buffalo, NY. 
Folding Tables 
No 109—Lightweight Peerless Fold- 
ing Tables. These tables come in dif- 
ferent finishes, shapes and sizes. The 
lat legs are hinged to the under side 
of table top with steel pins, held in 
place by a locking knee joint. THis 
braces the tables firmly, and when 
folded the legs do not project beyond 
edges of tables. The round dining 
room table with natural wood finish 
stands firm and solid, yet can be 
folded so as to go into a four-inch 
space in thickness. Made by the Car- 
rom-Archarena Co, Ludington, Mich. 
Butter Churn 


No 110—Turn-a-Minit Churn. A 
sanitary household churn for making 
butter, whipping cream, mayonnaise, 
ete. Consists of a glass jar with 
cover, and a porcelain dasher turned 
by cogged wheels. Is so constructed 
that butter can be made from sweet 
or sour cream in one minute when 


manipulated and used as directed. 
Made by the Turn-a-Minit Churn Co, 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 
Ash Sifters 
No 111—IXL Automatic Dustless 
Ash Sifters for kitchen and furnace 
use. These are galvanized iron boxes 
having two screens so arranged that 
the ashes pass down over them into 
one receptacle, the unburned coal and 
clinkers into another without the ne- 
cessity of shaking. The sifter may be 
lifted from the ash receptacle when 
necessary to empty it. Made by Reid 
& Sons Mig Co, 327 Smith Street. 
Iklyn, 
Cooking Kettles 
No 112—Neverbreak Steel Kettles. 
Cooking utensils made of w rovght 
steel. heavily tinned. The steel being 
put into the desired shape from a flat 
sheet makes a seamless utensil of uni- 
form thickness. Made by the Avery 
Stamping Co, Cleveland, O. 
Mangle 
No 113—Home Ironing Machine. 
A hot-roll hand power mangle, the 
wooden roller of which is padded with 


felt and covered with muslin. This 
revolves against a plate heated by gas 


and has an adjustment at one side for 
increasing or decreasing pressure as 
required by the ironing. Made bv the 
Steel Roll Machine Co, 254 Madison 
Street, Chicago, Il. 
Cherry Stoner 
No 114—Enterprise Cherry Stoner. 
A device for stoning cherries without 
crushing or spoiling the fruit. The 
cherries are fed into a hopper, cut 
open by a revolving disk, and pass on 
out through a spout into any receiving 
dish. Made by the Enterprise Mig 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meat Juice Extractor 
No 113—Enterprise Meat Juice Ex- 
tractor. A meat chopper so arranged 
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as to chop the meat any desired fine- 
ness, at the same time pressing the 
juice from the fiber. The juice passes 
through a sieved slot at bottom of 
chopper while meat passes on through 
end of cylinder. To be used for the 
making of beef juice, beef tea and 
articles of this character. Made by 
the Enterprise Mfg Co, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Paper Articles 


No 116—Dennison Paper Plates, 
Table Cloths, Napkins and Doilies. 
These are heavyweight and have at- 
tractive designs woven in, similar to 
table linen. The tablecloths may be 
used more than once. The plates are 
attractively decorated. Made by the 
Dennison Mfg Co, 26 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Household Labels 


No 117—Dennison Gummed Labels 
for the plain and easy marking of 
household articles, such as preserves, 
pickles, jellies and liquids of many 
kinds. Made by the Dennison Mfg 
Co, 26 Franklin Street. Boston, Mass, 

Aseptic Napkins 

No 118—Dennison Sterilized Paper 
Napkins. These are put up in sealed 
packages of twenty-five each, and are 
of use in cases of illness and on other 
occasions. Made by the Dennison 
Mfg Co, 26 Franklin Street. Boston, 
Mass. 

Iron Heater 


No 119—Vulcan Square Iron 
Heater. A flat, iron plate with pol- 
ished surface made to hold four ordi- 
nary-sized flatirons. To be used on 
gas or coal stove for heating flatirons, 
as a griddle or as a hot plate. Made 
by Wm M. Crane Co, 16 W = 32d 
Street, New York City. 

Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


No  120—Wearever Aluminum 
Saucepans. These come with and with- 
out covers, and of different sizes. 
Aluminum cooking utensils heat 
slowly, therefore retain the heat for 
a considerable time. They are seam- 
less and have handles riveted on side. 
The covered saucepans have wooden 
button handles on top. Made by The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


No 121—Wearever Double Boiler. 
An aluminum double boiler, each ves- 
sel being seamless and having handle 
riveted on the side. Made by The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, Pitts- 
burg. Pa. 


Carpet Sweepers 


No 122—Roller Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers. These come in different 
finishes and styles. The wheels are 
roller bearing and have dust-proof 
washers, which require no oiling. The 
brush is held in place by spring pins 
at each end of the sweeper, thus per- 
mitting it to be easily removed and 
cleaned, and the dust receptacle opens 
with a spring. Each sweeper has a 
buffer or protector securely fastened 
about its nickel frame to prevent mar- 
ring of furniture or woodwork. Na- 
tional Sweeper Co. Newark, N J. 


Nut Cracker 


No 123—Perfection Nut Cracker. 
A nut cracker designed to screw on 
table, board or chair. The cracker 
has two pockets. one fixed, the other 
at end of a handle bar which is at the 
end of a screw. The nut is placed 
in one pocket, a quick twist given to 
the handle bar, and the pressure 
cracks, without crushing, the nut. A 
ball and socket arrangement holds the 
pockets in line, and the pressure is 
regulated by the use of the handle bar. 
Made by the Perfection Nut Cracker 
Co, Waco, Tex. 


Fireless Cooker 


No 124—The Vac-Jac  Fireless 
Cooker. <A fireless cooker made of 
two metal cylinders with air space 
between. There is an inner and an 
outer cover, each insulated, and the 
outer fastens securely with spring 
clamps when cooker is filled. The 
cooker contains several  different- 
sized covered aluminum utensils, and 
soapstones with holder for baking, 
or additional heat when desired. Made 
by the Vacuum Insulating Co, 1641 
to 1647 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Lemon Juice Extractors 


No 125—Easley’s Glass Lemon 
Juice Extractors. These are of three 
kinds, two being small glass saucers 
with ridged edges against which the 
lemon or orange is pressed. These 
have slots in saucers through which 
juice passes into cup upon which they 
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are placed. One has plain sharp 
ridges alone, the other diamond- 
shaped points between each ridge. 
The third has a larger saucer with 
handle and without slots, as it is de- 
signed to hold the extracted juice in 
place of its running out into another 
receptacle. Made by Easley Mig Co, 
105 Chambers Street, New York City. 
Double Roasting Pan 
No 126—Corona Roaster. This is 
a double enamel roasting pan, cover 
and pan each being made in a single 
piece, hence seamless. The bottom of 
the roaster is raised from the oven 
except at extreme edge, thus permit- 
ting air between oven floor and bot- 
tom of roaster, keeping more even 
heat. Made by Enterprise Enamel 
Co, Bellaire, O. 
Stocking Darner 
No 127—Dorcas Darner. A nickel 
band with six projecting prongs, on 
which stocking is fastened. There are 
also six adjustable prongs to hold ma- 
terial in compact roll so as to permit 
placing of article under sewing ma- 
chine foot and needle. Made by the 
Maynard Mfg Co, Chicago, III. 
Garbage Can 
No 128—Stephenson Underground 
Garbage Receiver. This is a cast iron 
cylinder to be placed in the ground 
with its top level with surface, and 


designed to hold a galvanized iron 
garbage pail. The pail rests on three 
prongs at bottom of receiver, thus 
permitting any drainage to pass into 
ground. There are two covers, one 
opened by foot pressure, or lifted by 
hand, when garbage is emptied into 
can; the other lifted so as to permit 
removal and emptying of pail. Both 
are iron and hinged. The air space 
between cylinder and pail, with com- 
plete protection, prevents freezing, and 
there is nothing to attract flies or 
animals. Made by C. H. Stephenson, 
27 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
Ripper 

No 129—FEasy Rip. A simple de- 
vice to facilitate ripping of garments, 
made of the end of a safety razor 
fastened to a steel handle with screw. 
Made by the Ripper-Trimmer Co, 
Howe, Okla. 

Clothes Drier 

No 130—Overhead Kitchen Clothes 
Drier, An indoor clothes drier, 
made of wooden bars attached to cross 
pieces, which are screwed to ceiling. 
A simple arrangement of pulleys 
makes the raising and lowering of 
bars an easy matter, so that drier 
can be fastened securely out of the 
way when not in use. Made by the 
O K Clothes Drier Co, 473 W 143th 
Street, New York City 


Baking Without an Oven 


By Marie Foltz 


PROBLEM which has long con- 

fronted the housekeeper is that of 

baking small preparations. Under 
present household conditions the baking 
of a cheap pudding requires an ovenful 
of heat. A pan of biscuits containing five 
cents’ worth of raw materials may re- 
quire ten cents’ worth of gas in its bak- 
ing. The baking of so cheap a dish as 
macaroni is often foregone because it 
involves the heating of an oven. And this 
is not to be wondered at. Gas bills are 
far from welcome, to say nothing of hot 
kitchens and overheated housewives. 


Were manufacturers to waste the 
same proportionate energy in their plants 
as is wasted in the average kitchen, the 
exorbitant prices that we now pay for 
necessities would be nominal in compari- 
son with what would otherwise confront 
us. The difference between business 
economy and kitchen economy is too 
striking to be overlooked in trying to 
solve the problem of high prices. It is 
this difference that has led me to under- 
take some interesting experiments in 
household business, for I consider the 
management of a household quite as 
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much a business proposition as the man- 
agement of a store or a factory. In 
these experiments I have met with far 
greater success than my fondest hopes 
had led me to expect. 

My first attention was given to the 
kitchen oven, inasmuch as there are 
countless articles of cheap food that be- 
come nutritious and delicious if baked. 
My idea was to secure a small oven 
which would heat quickly and evenly 
with a minimum of gas. Inquiry at 
stores handling kitchen utensils revealed 
a wide variety of ovens, from the mam- 
moth four-burner affair to the tiny 
warming oven. The more expensive 
ones were out of the question, for 
economy in money and work was the 
point to be gained. The cheaper ones 
all possessed the serious objection that 
the opening of the oven door, for test- 
ing purposes, allowed the accumulated 
heat to escape resulting in a loss of 
baking energy and danger of chilling of 
th article within. 

Then a happy thought came to me. 
There are fireless cookers. Why not an 
ovenless baker? The principle of baking 
is to keep an even degree of heat about 
the article. 

I purchased a hot plate, of which there 
are a number of kinds upon the market. 
The one I use is made of three pieces 
of heavy, cheap iron riveted together, 
the two outer pieces being separated 
from the inner one by a quarter-inch 
space, the whole forming a sort of 
drum which retains heat for a consider- 
able time. 

Armed with the hot plate, a heavy 
granite pan and a two-burner gas stove 
| undertook my first experiment, choos- 
ing potatoes as the simplest article to 
bake. I laid the potatoes on top of the 
plate, covered them with the granite pan, 
and lighted the gas, taking care not to 
turn the flame high enough to burn 
them. In far less time than it takes to 
bake them in an oven and with less than 
half the gas, the potatoes were ready 
for the table. They proved mealy and 
dry, and were thoroughly delicious. 

Next I tried a pan of spaghetti. This 
was prepared in the usual way, placed 
on the hot plate, covered with an inverted 
pan and allowed to bake. When suf- 
ficiently done it was placed uncovered 


beneath the flame, the hot plate throwing 
the heat down and browning it as pret- 
tily as could be done in the best oven 
ever made. 

It was only a step from potatoes and 
spaghetti to a multitude of baked dishes, 
such as apples, custards, meat loaves, 
pies, biscuit and corn bread. Below are 
appended a few recipes for baking. The 
list may be extended as fancy and in- 
genuity suggest. 


Baked Apples 


Core and put in a pie pan. adding a 
little water. Cover with any deep metal 
pan; for example, a pudding pan. Bake 
slowly on the hot plate. When brown 
on the bottom, turn them over. They 
are done when the skins burst open. 


Escalloped Potatoes, Spaghetti, ete 
Prepare for baking. Cover with a 
deep pan and bake slowly on the hot 


plate. Remove the cover and brown be- 
neath the burner. 


Corn Bread, Pone or Johnnycake 

Use a heavy iron skillet. When quite 
hot, drop in the batter prepared in your 
favorite way. Cover with the hot plate, 
which has been brought to a high tem- 
perature. Bake slowly next the flame. 
3rown as usual. 

Custards, Puddings, etc 

Prepare according to your. usual 
method. Put cups or a pudding pan 
in a pan of water on the hot plate, cover 
well and bake slowly. Brown the 
meringue as for pies. 

The principles of baking without an 
oven are the same, whatever article is 
selected. Care must always be used to 
keep the baking article well covered and 
to prevent burning. It is best to begin 
with the simplest things, such as pota- 
toes with the jackets on, and then grad- 
uate into the more complex, like pies anid 
puddings. There is no mystery what- 
ever connected with the process and no 
involved details to be followed. 

Two things only are to be particularly 
remembered: Do not turn the gas too 
high; and wherever possible, especially 
with pastries, use a heavy iron skillet 
in addition to the hot plate, as this re- 
tains the heat with little danger of burn- 
ing. 
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A Page of Stains 


By Edith Stow and H. L. J. 


ys NE of the handiest things about 

a kitchen or laundry is a list of 

the different stains—fruit, cof- 
fee, chocolate, grass, etc—and_ their 
method of eradication. One methodical 
housewife has a printed list, mounted 
in a double column, on an eight-by-ten 
piece of cardboard which is finished with 
a passepartout. This list was made 
from clippings taken from magazines, 
newspapers, etc—a source open to wus 
all.” M. H. J. 

In order that readers may take advan- 
tage of this suggestion, the following 
instructions are given: 

GREASE Spots—Grease spots are 
caused by too many kinds of grease to 
have the same method apply to all fab- 
rics. Where soap and hot water can be 
used, wash the spots, using plenty of 
soap; rinse well. 

If the goods are unwashable, the sim- 
plest method is by absorption. Mix 
powdered French chalk or fuller’s earth 
to a paste with cold water and spread 
on the grease spot. Let it stand for two 
or three days, then brush off. If the 
stain has not disappeared, repeat the 
process, 

Some grease spots may be removed 
as one takes out candle grease. Put 
clean blotting paper over and under the 
spot and apply a hot iron. Then sponge 
with chloroform; ether or alcohol. 

Benzene, naphtha, chloroform, tur- 
pentine and alcohol all dissolve grease. 
The latter is more apt to affect the color 
than the volatile agents. 

VASELINE StArns—Soak in kerosene 
before washing. If goods are unwash- 
able, clean with chloroform. 

Chemists combine purified oxgall with 
turpentine, making a safe and effective 
grease remover, provided the oxgall be 
purified. 

Frurr Starns—These, when fresh, 
may usually be removed by placing the 
stained part of the article over a bowl 
and pouring boiling water through it. 
Continue this until the stain disappears. 
Oxalic acid will remove fruit stains, but 
must be used most carefully. Stretch 
the stain over a bowl, pour boiling water 


through it, then dip the stained part in 
a bowl of warm water and oxalic acid 
(proportions one teaspoonful of concen- 
trated oxalic acid to one pint of water), 
rub gently, put into a pint of warm 
water to which has been added one tea- 
spoonful of concentrated ammonia, rub 
until stain disappears, then rinse thor- 
oughly in clear water. Javelle water 
may be used in the same manner, always 
using the alkali to neutralize the effect 
of the acid. 

Oxalic acid is useful for several pur- 
poses, and may be kept bottled if put in 
a safe place. Three ounces of the crys- 
tals should be used to a pint of water. 
Mark the bottle “ POISON.” 

CorreE AND TEA Strarns—\When 
fresh treat like fruit stains. If of long 
standing, or goods have been washed 
with soap, soak in javelle water and 
rinse thoroughly. As javelle water is 
a bleaching agent. it should be used on 
white goods only. 

CHOCOLATE AND Cocoa Statns—Use 
a good pure soap and tepid water. 

lopine Statxns—Wash with alcohol, 
rinse with clear water. 

SewinG Macuine Or_—Rub stain 
with sweet oil or lard and let stand for 
several hours; then wash in soap and 
cold water. Persistent stains may be 
taken out with turpentine. 

Ink Srains—When freshly  spidled. 
use blotting paper at once, holding the 
rough edges of torn strips against the 
ink. If there is no blotting paper at 
hand cover the spot with Indian meal, 
or use cotton batting. 

Ink stains can usually be removed by 
milk. Wash as soon as possible in sev- 
eral waters, then in milk, letting the 
articles soak for some time in the milk 
and repeating the process. 

Vinegar and water. alternating with 
soap and water, will also remove ink 
stains. 

Stains—Sponge carefully with 
a solution of ammonia, one tablespoon- 
ful of household ammonia to six table- 
spoonfuls of cold water. 

ALKALI STAINS—Sponge with a very 
dilute acid solution. 
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What to Eat in September 


Suggestions for Bills of Fare for Two Weeks 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Pages 350-351] 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 
Sliced peaches 
Superior codfish balls* 
Suttered toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast beef with York- 
shire pudding 
Esealloped potatoes 
3roiled tomatoes with 
green peppers _ 
Ice cream Cofiee 
Supper 
chicken 
mushroom* 

Russian tea 
MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Ce re al 
Coffee 


Ham, and 


Cake 


Fruit 
Johnnycake 
Luncheon 
Baked omelet 
Bread and butter 

Tea 
Dinner 
Vegetable 
Cold roast beef 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Fruit Cofice 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
3aked apples 
Oatmeal muffins 
Coffec 


soup 


Luncheon 
Mangled potatoes* 


omato marmalade* 
ea 
Dinner 


Ragout of beef with 
peppers 
Fried eggplant 
Corn on cob 
Peach sherbet Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Melons 
Fried eggs Bacon 
Muffins Cofttee 
Luncheon 
Peach shortcake 
Tea or cocoa 
Dinner 
Broiled whitefish 
Potatoes hashed in 
cream 


Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Sliced Peaches 


Cake Coffee 
THURSDAY 


Breakfast 
Berries 
Rolls 


Ce real 

Cofiee 
Luncheon 

Fish in 

Sliced 

Bread 


ramekins 

tomatoes 
and butter 
Tea 

Dinner 

Macaroni with beef* 

Buttered beets 
Squash 
pie* 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Hominy waffles 
Cofiee 


Quince Coftiee 


Luncheon 
Salmon salad 
Letiuce sandwiches 

Tea 

Dinner 
Cheese timbales 
tomato sauce 
French fried potatoes 

Green corn 

Pepper salad 

cup Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
beef in 
wheat 
overs 
Coffee 


with 


Fruit 


Dried 
Entire 


cream 
pop- 


Luncheon 
Corn fritters 
Brown bread and but- 
ter 
Fruit 
Dinner 
_ Clear soup 
Boiled corned 
Boiled potatoes 
Boiled cabbage 
Peach pudding Coffee 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 
Muskmelons 
Corned beef hash 
Rolls Coffee 


beef 


Dinner 


Julienne soup 

Roast duck, 

sauce 

Baked sweet 

String beans 
Hot fruit 
with cole 

Coffee 


sauce* 


Supper 
Chonry* 
Cotfee or tea 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 
bake d 
with 


Hot 
stuffed 


Poast 


apples 
cereal 
Cofiee 
Luncheon 
Baked eggplant 
Erown bread and but- 
ter 
or tea 


Cocoa 
Dinner 
White bean soup* 
Stutied tomatoes 
Hot slaw 
Baked bananas 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 


beef hash 
Cotiee 


Corned 
Popovers 
Luncheon 
Fried tomatoes, cream 
sauce 
Biscuit buns* 
Tea 
Dinner 
Oyster soup 


Succotash 
Tomato salad 


Baked apples, stuffed* 


Coftlee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Liver and bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomato scallop 
Entire wheat biscuit 
Tea or cocva 


apple 
potatoes 


pudding 


Dinner 
Veal cutlets, braised 
Mashed potatoes 


Glazed carrots 
String bean salad 
Orange float Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Fruit Cereal 
Cornbread Cofiee 


Luncheon 


Potato craters* 
Brown bread and 
butter 
Tea 
Dinner 
Cream tomato soup 
Veal souffle 

Boiled rice 
Green corn 
Swedish apple cake* 
otice 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Fried perch 

Cucumbers 
Muffins Cotfee 
Luncheon 
Succotash 
Bread and butter sand, 
wiches 
Tea 
Dinner 


Clam soup 
Fried rabbit* 
Baked potatoes 

Parsnips 
Grape sherbet 

Cofiee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit Cereal 


Griddle cakes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Nut sandwiches 
Quince honey 
Tea 
Dinner 


Vegetable soup 
Rabbit stew 


Potato balls, fried 
Stewed tomatoes 
Boiled custard 

Coffee 
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How to Follow the Bills of Fare 


With Some Good Advice Concerning Sunday Meals 


N THIS month school opens, yet ex- 

tremely hot weather often occurs 

during the month. The meals must 
be planned so that the children may have 
sufficient energy for their work, and yet 
the food should not be overheating. 
There is, fortunately, a large variety of 
fruits and vegetables to choose from, 
and the amount of meat used may be 
small. The bills of fare have, in the 
main, been planned with the school chil- 
dren's needs in view. 

It is a time-honored custom to have 
three heavier meals on the rest day of 
the week when they are not required for 
the body’s needs than are served on the 
work days. It is not a necessary nor 
even a sensible custom, and tends not 
only to make more work for those who 
cook, but to overwork the digestive ap- 
paratus when a little rest might be 
beneficial. More and more should it 
be impressed upon everyone that food 
should be eaten for its results in effi- 
ciency, therefore adapted to the body's 
needs and not merely to satisfy appetite 
or hunger. 

The first Sunday dinner given might 
much better be cooked and eaten on Sat- 
urday night, changing the dessert to fruit 
of some kind or a light fruit pudding. 
The bill of fare for Sunday’s breakfast 
should depend somewhat upon the time 
it occurs. If at eight o'clock and dinner 
at one or one-thirty, then the breakfast 
given is proper. If, however, the break- 
fast is at nine or later and the dinner 
hour unchanged, then a lighter breakfast 
should be eaten. If the suggestion for 
a light Sunday dinner is adopted, let 
the breakfast remain as it is. Serve for 
dinner iced bouillon, broiled tomatoes 
with cream sauce, chicken salad, ice cream 
and coffee, and the bouillon may be 
omitted. This is a hearty dinner in spite 
of its seeming simplicity, but most of 
the cooking for it may be done the day 
before, thus saving labor on Sunday. 

While Sunday night teas are given 
each time, it is not intended that they 
should be strictly adhered to. If Sun- 
day night is used as a time in which to 


entertain one’s friends simply and_ in- 
formally, it is then necessary to use the 
chafing dish for some hot dish or serve 
a salad or similar dish previously pre- 
pared. If it is a meal to which the 
children come. served early, a simple 
home gathering time, then nothing is 
better than crackers, or bread, or cereal 
and milk. 

There are homes in which time-hon- 
ored Sunday night teas are traditional. 
and if upon investigation the dishes 
served are found to accord well with 
the customs and other food of the day, 
continue in the good path. Time-hon- 
ored customs, however, are not in all 
cases the best ones for present-day de- 
mands. De quite sure you are right 
before you go ahead. Sunday should 
be an actual day of rest, and this does 
not mean rest for one or two members 
of the household, but applies to the man 
servant and the maid servant and the 
stranger within your gates. 

In each case where the leftovers are 
utilized the dish seems to explain itself 
in the bill of fare. And while no direct 
effort has been made actually to balance 
these meals, there is an intention of 
making them come within a reasonable 
nearness to the proportional require- 
ments of protein, fats and carbohydrates 
for the day. The demands for difier- 
ent ages, occupations and climate vary 
considerably, hence these bills of fare 
must at all times be considered as sug- 
gestive merely. 

The magazine desires to help, not 
preach, but it does stand for simple liv- 
ing, and believes that the results in power 
and happiness will far more than repay 
the efforts of any woman who will try 
to learn how to make a simple table at- 
tractive. This means that it is not so 
much what you have as how you use it, 
The cooking and serving of two things 
have to be much more perfect than when 
there are many served. [ut it pays if 
one will only work for ultimate results 
in health and happiness and not in imme- 
diate satisfaction of possibly perverted 
appetite and desires. 
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Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Superior Codfish Balls 

Mix two cupfuls of boiled or steamed 
potatoes which have been drained very 
dry and put through a potato ricer with 
one cupful of shredded codfish which 
has also been scalded and drained dry, 
with one tablespoonful of butter, one- 
eighth of a teaspoonful each of curry 
powder, minced onion and paprika. [Let 
this cool and make into balls lightly, roll 
in beaten egg mixed with water, then 
in very fine crumbs or cracker meal 
and place them in the refrigerator until 
morning. Then fry them quickly in hot 
fat. The curry and onion give them 
a very delicious flavor, and there is so 
little of each used that the flavor is not 
noticeable. Linda Hull Larned. 


Ham, Chicken and Mushrooms 

Broil very thin slices of a delicate 
ham (not a strong, hard one), arrange 
in individual pieces on a platter, place 
a slice of cold-cooked chicken on each 
one, then cover with a large fresh mush- 
room which has been sauted in butter, 
and pour over all a rich sauce, a brown 
sauce flavored with mushroom catsup, 


Mangled Potatoes 

Chop rather fine, enough cold-boiled 
potatoes to make two coffee cupfuls. 
Chop fine the whites of four hard-boiled 
eggs. and add to the potatoes with a cup- 
ful of blanched and broken English wal- 
nuts or hickory nuts, and the smallest 
sized hottle of stuffed olives, cut in bits. 
Season to taste with salt, pepper and 
onion juice, obtained by rubbing the 
onion over a grater. Melt half a coffee 
cupful of butter and mix through the 
above. Arrange on a platter, and grate 
over the top the four egg volks, putting 
around the edge a narrow green border- 
ing of chopped parsley, about three table- 
spoonfuls. This is a pretty luncheon or 
supper dish. <A little lemon juice may be 
added to the melted butter, if desired. 
A. M. S. 
Macaroni with Beef 

Cook one pound of macaroni in a gal- 
lon of water for twenty-five minutes, 
having the water boiling. Drain and 
salt to taste. Take one pound of lean 


and tender beef, and put it in a stewing 
pan with a tablespoonful of butter and 
brown well. Then add just a_ little 
water to keep from burning. Add one 
pint of tomatoes, two dozen dried mush- 
rooms and a small red pepper chopped 
fine. Let this mixture simmer or stew 
slowly for an hour and a quarter at 
least. When done take out the beef, 
add the macaroni to the gravy, with a 
quarter of a pound of cheese. Mix 
this well through the macaroni, season 
with salt to taste. Serve meat and mac- 
aroni separately. Veal may be substi- 
tuted for the beef, doubling the amount 
of butter. M. D. 


Ihite Bean Soup 


One cupful of white beans, a small 
piece of salt pork—two or three slices 
perhaps—and one quart of cold water. 
When boiling add more water, keeping 
the quantity always a quart or more. 
Put this over the fire five hours before 
dinner, and let it simmer until an hour 
before dinner. Then add one cupful of 
celery sticks, one onion cut in slices and 
a tiny piece of red pepper. When ready 
to serve press through a colander and 
add one cupful of small croutons. A 
little hot cream improves it for those 
who like it, or the cream may be 
omitted and a fourth of a cupful of 
tomato catsup used. This gives a de- 
cided change of flavor to the ordinary 
bean soup. L. H. L. 

Baked Apples, Stuffed 

Core the apples but do not peel them. 
Stuff them with minced pecans mixed 
with scraped maple sugar and _ bake. 
When done and just soft place them on 
rounds of sponge cake and cover with 
whipped cream. L. H. L. 

Hot Fruit Pudding with Cold Sauce 

This is especially good if made of 
peaches, although any other kind of fruit 
in season may be used. Cream two 
tablespoonfuls of butter with half a cup- 
ful of sugar, add one beaten egg yolk 
and half a cupful of milk. Beat well 
and add one and one-half cupfuls of 
fiour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and a little salt; fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites of one or two 
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eggs—two are better—and turn into a 
shallow, greased pan. Cover with sliced 
fruit and bake half an hour. Serve with 
a cold boiled custard, and if peaches were 
used add shredded and blanched al- 
monds to the custard. L. H. L. 
Quince Pie 

Wash clean and boil four quinces 
until soft in as little water as possible, 
so there is no water left when done. 
Peel, take out cores and press through 
a colander. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, one teaspoonful of corn- 
starch mixed with one cupful of sugar 
and yolks of two eggs. Stir thoroughly, 
adding one cupful of very rich milk and 
the whites of the eggs beaten stiff. Bake 
in moderate oven until the middle rises 
and looks done. M. F. 
Chonry 

Wishing for a relish for supper one 
evening, the following was prepared 
upon the spur of the moment, and bas 
been served acceptably several times 
since. A few stalks of good celery and 
half a Spanish onion, minced fine and 
simmered in salted water until tender, 
seasoned with paprika and white pep- 
per, then two-thirds of a cupful of 
cheese, shaved thin, added and stirred 
until creamy; at this stage add one un- 
beaten egg, one tablespoonful of butter 
and scant teaspoonful of sugar. [Beat 
all together briskly till blended, and 
serve on new bread, slices cut thin. We 
named it chonry. I. V. H. 
Oatmeal Muffins 


Sift one and one-half cupfuls of flour, 
four teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
one-half teaspoonful of sugar, then add 
one cupful of cooked oatmeal mixed 
with one-half cupful of milk; add two- 
tablespoonfuls of butter or clarified fat 
and two egg yolks well beaten. Then 
fold in the two stiffly beaten whites. 
Bake in a hot oven, in well-buttered 
muffin tins. 


Potato Craters 


Prepare a dish of mashed potatoes, 
season it highly, and while still hot ar- 
range it in small, irregular cones on a 
buttered pieplate, exercising great care 
not to press it down hard and _ solid. 
Rub together one tablespoonful of but- 
ter and two tablespoonfuls of cheese, 
seasoning with salt and paprika; make 
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a hole in each cone, using the handle 
of a wooden spoon, drop in a generous 
lump of the paste and dust the outside 
with grated cheese; brown for twenty 
minutes in a hot oven. D. R. G. 
Fried Rabbit, Missouri Style 

Cut rabbits up, wash and soak in salt 
water for two hours. Wipe perfectly 
dry and roll in highly seasoned flour. 
Try out one-half pound of salt pork in 
spider and when very hot put in the 
rabbits and brown quickly on both sides. 
Then cover, move to cooler part of stove 
and cook very slowly until well done. 
Serve with brown gravy. J. W. H. 

Note—A pair of rabbits cooked this 
way will be enough for a family of 
eight, and rabbits are now forty cents a 
pair. At last something cheap. 
Swedish Apple Cake 

Make a thick sweetened apple sauce. 
Fry stale bread crumbs in butter. Put 
a laver of the crumbs in an earthen dish, 
cover with a layer of apple sauce, 
sprinkle sauce with cinnamon and repeat 
until dish is full. Have the last layer 
of crumbs. Bake slowly. Turn out, 
and when cold garnish with whipped 
cream and serve. J. W. H. 


Biscuit Buns 


Sift two cupfuls of flour with four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one- 
half teaspoonful of salt; work into this, 
with tips of fingers, two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and clarified fat; mix 
with milk to make them stiff enough to 
roll out. They should be as soft as it 
is possible to handle. Roll into a strip, 
spread with softened butter, sprinkle 
with brown sugar, dust with cinnamon, 
roll and cut one inch thick like buns; 
pinch the underside together, so the 
sweetness will not run out. Bake twenty 
minutes. 

Tomato Marmalade 

is very good to take the place of cran- 
berry for turkey, ete, and quite the thing 
to serve with capon. Pare and slice 
four quarts of ripe tomatoes, add four 
pounds of granulated sugar, six large 
lemons and one cupful of seeded rais- 
ins. Put these in a kettle in layers and 
cook one hour or until quite thick. Pack 
in jars and cover with paraffin. This 
is also a delicious relish to serve with 
cold meats. 
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Readers Questions Answered 


By Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor 


[Questions are welcomed, and will be answered, so far as the space will allow, through 
these pages. A personal answer, by mail, will be furnished on receipt of one dollar.] 


Places for Economy 

Constant inquiries are received con- 
cerning the cost of food and living. To 
answer these in different ways, through 
articles, letters and in giving definite 
directions for many things, has been the 
aim of this magazine. The Department 
of Agriculture recently issued a Bulle- 
tin, No 391, on The Economic Use of 
Meat in the Home, a highly valuable 
publication compiled by Dr C. F. Lang- 
worthy, expert in charge of nutrition in- 
vestigation. and Miss Caroline L. Hunt, 
formerly of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and an expert in nutrition. This 
bulletin treats of the value of meat as 
food, the proportion of different cuts 
and their relation to meat prices, tex- 
ture and flavor of meat, and general 
methods of preparing meat for the table, 
with many recipes. The bulletin is sent 
free upon request. 

In reply to Mrs V. S. R. this bulletin 
is quoted as follows: “If the fat of the 
meat is not eaten at the table, and is 
not utilized otherwise, a pecuniary loss 
results. If butter is the fat used in mak- 
ing crust for meat pies, and in preparing 
the cheaper cuts, there is little economy 
involved; the fats from other meat 
should therefore be saved, as they may 
be used in place of butter in such cases, 
as well as in preparing many other 
foods. The fat from sausage or from 
the soup kettle, or from a pot roast, 
which is savory because it has been 
cooked with vegetables, is particularly 
acceptable. Sometimes savory vege- 
tables, onion, or sweet herbs are added 
to fat when it is tried out, to give it 
flavor.” 

Ilustrations of methods of preparing 
such cooking fats follow: 

Trying Out Fat 

A double boiler is the best utensil to 
use in trying out small portions of fat. 
There is no danger of burning the fat, 
and the odor is much less noticeable 
than if it is heated in a dish and set 
directly over the fire. 
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Clarifying Fat 

Excepting where the purpose of clari- 
fying fat is to remove flavors, a good 
method to follow is to pour boiling 
water over the fat, to boil thoroughly. 
and then set it away to cool. The cold 
fat may be removed in a solid cake, and 
any impurities clinging to it may be 
scraped off, as they will be found at the 
bottom of the layer. By repeating this 
process two or three times a cake of 
clean, white fat may be obtained. 

A slight burned taste or similar ob- 
jectionable flavors often can be removed 
from fat by means of potatoes. After 
melting the fat. put into it thick slices 
of raw potato; heat gradually. When 
the fat ceases to bubble and the po- 
tatoes are brown, strain through a 
cloth placed in a wire strainer. 

Savory Drippings 

When rendering the drippings of hot 
meat, add a small onion (do not cut it), 
a few leaves of summer savory and 
thyme, a teaspoonful of salt and a little 
pepper. This is enough for a pint of 
fat. Keep the drippings covered and 
in a cool place. 


Fine Points in Cookery 


If Mrs E. S. M. will use Worcester- 
shire sauce to flavor the bouillon, she 
will find it will answer the purpose of 
the peppercorns. Be very careful not 
to use so much as to make it too hot or 
bitter. 

In frying French fried potatoes, it is 
necessary to have the fat less hot than 
when frying croquettes, for the potatoes 
should cook before browning. If they 
brown too quickly, they will not be done 
on the inside. Therefore, it is necessary 
to fry a few at a time. To put too 
many pieces of potato into the frying 
basket so cools the fat that they cannot 
brown. The frying will be accomplished 
quicker and the results be better when 
only a few potatoes are fried at a time. 

The meringues should be shaped with 
a spoon or pastry bag on a wet board 
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and covered with a paper similar to let- 
ter paper, white, stiff and with a similar 
finish. This board should be put in a 
slow oven, and when baked the me- 
ringues can be easily lifted off. 


Insect Pests 


In reply to the subscribers who have 
asked for remedies for both red and 
black ants: The Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington reports that 
about the only thing which will be of 
real assistance is tartar emetic. A 
syrup of this placed in saucers and set 
about the pantry shelves, or in places 
where the ants come, will temporarily 
rid the house of ants. The only cure ts 
to find where the ants are and scald 
them out, thus killing the eggs and ants. 
The remedy given is an assistance. 

In regard to flies, the “ bichromide of 
potash” should be bichromate of pot- 
ash. The directions given concerning 
these pests are to leave no food uncov- 
ered; no bread crumbs or scraps of 
food about anywhere; be careful to see 
that the dust bin is well covered; and 
that sinks, drains and closets are well 
flushed and dinsinfected. Fly tapers 
and fly reels are preferable to fiy paper, 
not alone because other things are apt 
to get into the fly paper, but also be- 
cause the flies sometimes merely touch 
the paper, then fly a short distance and 
stick on the furniture and other places 
in the house. 

The solution of formaldehyde may 
be used, but with great care. Its fumes 
are irritating to nose and throat, and 
it is a deadly poison. 


Homemade Butter and Cheese 


In reply to Mrs J. A. G., there is a 
household churn now made in’ which 
a small quantity of butter can be made 
at a time, from one-half to four pounds, 
with very little labor and excellent re- 
sults. With the superabundance of 
cream and milk, why not use more milk 
and less cream in cream sauces, etc, and 
use the cream in making fresh butter 
for table and cooking use? Butter can 
be made from sweet cream with this 
churn, and unsalted butter is a much 
better cooking medium than the salted. 
Its price prohibits its extensive use 
when the consumer must purchase it. 

Cottage cheese is one of the whole- 
some articles of diet that uses extra 
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milk and cream, and may be used with 
jams and marmalades for luncheon, for 
sandwiches or for dessert. To disguise 
milk is difficult, for recipes calling for 
milk such as junket, custards, boiled or 
baked puddings, etc, are manifestly 
combinations of milk and other things. 
It would be better to devise other wavs 
of using a product which you are one 
of the fortunate ones to have in plenty. 
It is an embarrassing predicament to 
have an excess of a greatly desired 
product where its sale or gift is impos- 
sible. 


Canning Processes 


li Mrs L. A. P. will send to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for Farmer's Bulletin No 203, on 
Canned Fruits, Preserves and Jellies, by 
Miss Parloa, she will have one of the 
best articles ever written on the subject. 
Canning is not as simple a process as 
preserving, and the cooking required to 
completely sterilize the fruit is apt to 
destroy both color and flavor of the 
more delicate berries. 

Mrs Hill gives the following direc- 
tions for strawberries: ‘ The several 
ways of canning fruit are variations only 
of two original methods; namely, by 
cooking the fruit in an open saucepan and 
transferring to the jars, and by cooking 
the fruit in the same jars in which it is 
to be set aside. In either case the fruit 
is but slightly cooked, and no more 
sugar is used than would be palatable if 
the fruit were to be eaten fresh. This 
quantity is about one cupful of sugar 
and one cupful of water to a quart of 
juicy fruit. The water is increased to 
two cupfuls for dry fruits like pears and 
apples. 

“In canning, as the syrup is not of 
sufficient strength to prevent the growth 
of microbes, no pains must be spared to 
insure complete sterilization. While the 
fruit is cooking in} the syrup in the 
saucepan let the jars stand, filled with 
boiling water, on a folded cloth, satu- 
rated with boiling water, upon the back 
of the range. When the fruit is cooked, 
pour the water from the jars and fill at 
once to overflow with fruit and syrup. 
When the fruit is cooked in the jars— 
and this method conserves the flavor 
more perfectly—fill the jars with the 
prepared fruit. Set them on a heavy 
fold of cloth, paper or on a perforated 
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board, in a saucepan half filled with 
warm water. Fill to overflow with hot 
syrup, adjust new rubbers and screw 
down the covers lightly. Bring the 
water in the saucepan to the boiling 
point and let boil from five to ten min- 
utes. Ii necessary, add more hot syrup 
to fill the jars to overflow, or use one 
jar to fill the others. Screw the covers 
on tightly, let cool in water, tighten the 
covers once more, and set aside in a 
cool, dark closet.” 


Recipes Requested 
Soft White 


A recipe for a soft, white frosting is 
requested by Mrs E. D. Put the white 
of egg on a plate, add a few drops of 
lemon juice and a little water. Stir in 
confectionery sugar until it is of the 
right consistency to spread. The more 
water used the softer the icing will be, 
and one egg takes about one and one- 
fourth cupfuls of sugar. If beaten in- 
stead of stirred, it is not so creamy. 
Chop Suey 

Put one cupful of onions, fried until 
brown, one cupful of celery cut in two- 
inch pieces and then shredded and 
stewed in vegetable stock for half an 
hour, one cupful of fried mushrooms 
and two cupfuls of boiled rice in a 
saucepan with a cupful of thin brown 


Frosting 


sauce. Let all heat together for ten 
minutes, and season with salt and pep- 
per. 


Italian Spaghetti 


Break one-fourth of a pound of 
spaghetti into four-inch lengths, put in 
boiling, salted water, and let it cook for 
twenty-five minutes. Drain, and put in 
a saucepan with one tablespoontful of 
melted butter and one and one-half cup- 
fuls of tomato sauce; season well with 
salt and pepper, and serve on a hot, flat 
dish with grated cheese plentifully 
sprinkled over it. 


Lunch Biscuits 


Add one-half teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little warm water to one cup- 
ful of sour cream, and add this liquid 
to two cupfuls of whole wheat flour 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 
two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped al- 
monds. Mix quickly and lightly. Roll 
out a half inch thick, cut with small bis- 
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cuit cutter, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven for twenty-five minutes. 


Nasturtium Salad 


Put the seeds on delicate curly lettuce 
leaves and serve with a French dressing. 
Garnish with the blossoms. 

Grapefruit Salad 

This is made in very many ways, 
either grapefruit alone, the pulp re- 
moved from the fruit with a spoon, and 
served on lettuce leaves with a French 
or mayonnaise dressing, or grapefruit 
mixed with other things. A favorite 
mixture is pineapple, fresh or canned, 
and celery. 
lVaffies 

Add two level teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder to two cupfuls of sifted pastry 
flour, with one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
3eat the yolks of two eggs light, add 
to one and one-fourth cupfuls of milk, 
and add the liquid to the flour, beating 
until smooth and light. Beat the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff. dry froth and add 
to the batter with one tablespoonful of 
butter, melted. Bake in waffle iron. 

Note that one tablespoonful of butter, 
melted, is a different thing from one 
tablespoonful of melted butter—the 
former measuring more than the latter. 
Waffies No 2 

Sift three cupfuls of flour, add one 
teaspoonful of salt and into this rub two 
rounding tablespoonfuls of butter. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs light, and add to 
two cupfuls of milk. Stir this into the 
flour and beat until smooth. Add the 
whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff, dry 
froth, with three level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Stir lightly and quickly 
and bake in a hot greased waffle iron. 
Grape Cup 

Either Malaga or Concord grapes may 
be used. Crush three pounds of grapes, 
add four whole cloves, a scant teacupful 
of sugar, the juice of four oranges with 
a little of the grated rind and a leaf or 
two of lemon verbena. Bring to boiling 
point, cool, and let stand in the ice chest 
to ripen for two or three hours. When 
ready to use press through a sieve, stir- 
ring in the stiffly beaten whites of three 
eggs, a quart of unfermented grape juice 
and a pint of seltzer; turn into a glass 


pitcher, filled a quarter of its depth with 
pounded ice, and serve in tumblers. 
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A number of requests have been made 
for recipes for orange marmalade. The 
one for amber marmalade, first pub- 
lished in the February number of the 
magazine, 1908, and which several dif- 
ferent subscribers have recently re- 
quested, follows: 


Amber Marmalade 


Shave one orange, one lemon and one 
grapefruit very thin, rejecting nothing 
but seeds and cores. Measure the fruit 
and add to it three times the quantity of 
water. Let it stand in an earthen dish 
overnight and next morning boil for ten 
minutes only. Stand another night, and 
the second morning add pint for pint of 
sugar and boil steadily till it jellies. 
This rule is supposed to make twelve 
glasses. Twice, using fruit rather above 
the average size, I have to my astonish- 
ment filled sixteen large glasses. The 
product should have a limpid appear- 
ance, quite different from the mushy 
look of most marmalade, the strips of 
fruit being well defined in a clear, pale 
jelly. To this end stir as little as pos- 
sible during the two hours or more of 
the cooking which it requires. 

This letter about the above recipe 
comes from a subscriber: “I have had 
considerable experience in the making of 
marmalade, but my success with this 
recipe surpassed me. ‘The first was de- 
licious, and jellied so quickly that I did 
not have to cook or boil even as long 
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as the recipe called for. The result was 
a beautiful light golden yellow, trans- 
parent jelly, and the flavor was extra 
nice. My friends requested the recipe, 
but neither their attempts nor my second 
resulted as at first. After many trials 
I have worked out the cause, which is 
worth passing on. It all depends on 
fresh fruit in the making of marmalade 
as well as jellies. The oranges should 
have come in as recently as possible, and 
be neither green nor over-ripe, so the 
quicker the winter's supply is made 
after the marmalade fruits come into 
the market the better the result will 
be. Use amber recipe just as given, and 
to it add one bitter orange; keep all 
the seeds of fruits and put one pint of 
the quantity of water allowed on seeds, 
and when ready to boil strain this and 
add to mixture. I think anyone trving 
it will approve. 


‘wo New Orange \Jlarmalades 


One-half pint of orange pulp, the 
juice of two lemons mixed with a half 
pound of old-fashioned peppermint 
candy pulverized. Boil until of the de- 
sired consistency. 

One-half pint orange juice, the same 
amount of sugar. the juice of two lem- 
ons, a half cupful of seeded Malaga 
grapes and a heaping tablespoonful of 
stewed figs. Boil to the desired thick- 
ness. R, H. 
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A Gala 
Number 


Next month, the celebration of 
our Tenth Anniversary. 

Our tenth, and the magazine’s 
quarter century. 

The October number, 1900, was 
the first to be brought out by the 
Phelps Publishing Co. Good 
Housekeeping, founded by the 
late Clark W. Bryan in May, 1885, 
had passed through successive 
ownerships when it became our 
property. Now we are going to 
spread ourselves on the occasion 
of the doubie anniversary; the ten 
years just closing have been chock 
full of interest and inspiration, to 
overflowing. 

My notion of an anniversary 
number is the best all-around 
issue of the magazine which we 
know how to get out, supple- 
mented with’ reminiscence and 
comparison of present with past, 
enough to open the eyes of friends 
to our progress and our blessings, 
without boring anybody or impair- 
ing the quality of the product as a 
whole. In other words, we shall 
not ‘‘slop over’’ and let the anni- 
versary spoil the October number. 

There will be brief messages to 
our readers from many of the 
great and the good; such for 
example, as Gertrude Atherton, 
Margaret Deland, Horace 
Fletcher, Clara Barton, Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, Margaret E. Sangster, 
Jesephine Daskam Bacon, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Francis 
Wilson (the actor), Marion Har- 
land, etc., etc. 

A love story by our old friend 
Josiah Allen’s Wife ( Marietta 
Holley) will contrast the life in a 
modern flat with the country home 
and community of a generation 
ago. 
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Beautifal Color Work 


Drawings in colors by Fannie 
Y. Cory, the choicest and most 
beautiful yet attempted in our 
pages, will accompany a dainty 
sketch of child life by Carolyn S. 
Bailey. 

A great contest, the like of 
which has not appeared in an 
American magazine, will be an- 
nounced in the anniversary num- 
ber. It will appeal directly to the 
parents of small children. 

Speaking of children—a series 
of little, simple things for children 
to make, in the home or the kin- 
dergarten, has been devised by 
the arch deviser of fascinating 
things, Adelia B. Beard. The 
new ‘‘Kinderkins’’ will make 
their bow in October. This series 
has received enthusiastic 
indorsement of some of the fore- 
most kindergarten leaders. 

The  Housekeeper-at-Large 
(Isabel Gordon Curtis) will be at 
her best in a personal sketch of a 
highly interesting man. 

Miss Isabel Bevier of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will tell the story 
of the development of household 
economics in this country, and 
Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, author of 
the famous Mrs. Lincoln’s Cook 
Book, will give reminiscences of 
her career. 

Fun will be forthcoming from 
Wallace Irwin, illustrated in color 
by F. Strothmann, 


Rich in Practical Helps 


The House, with especial refer- 
ence to interiors, will be consid- 
ered by Antoinette Rehmann 
Perrett, aided by Galen J. Per- 
rett’s drawings. 

The department of Good Living 
will outdo itself in vital interest 
and practical aid to the house- 
keeper. 

Frank Julian Warne, Ph D, 
will point out the greatly improved 


condition, sundry economic ways, 
of the housekeeper of 1910. 

One of the best stories ever 
printed in this or any other house- 
hold magazine was contributed by 
Ellis Parker Butler several years 
ago. This story entitled ‘*The 
Head of the Department,”’ will be 
reprinted in October. So will 
some rare poems by several 
authors. 

Enough has been said to give 
some idea of the forthcoming 
Silver Anniversary Number. To 
insure getting a copy, provided 
your subscription expires with the 
current issue, I would suggest 
that you renew promptly, as we 
usually run short of these special 
numbers. 

Are you a stamp-lapper? 

Some excellent people are, but 
they need not be. Why not be 
neat and hygienic and send the 
stamp pinned to the sheet or fas- 
tened on by a clip? 


I want to say how much more 
interested my man is in the mag- 
azine than formerly, and it is 
gratifying tome. Even the Dis- 
coveries interest him, sometimes 
calling forth criticisms and often 
inspiring him to think of others. 
Good Housekeeping Institute is 
splendid, and every housekeeper 
must wish for its successful con- 
tinuance. Mrs Philo R. Brooke. 


WE WANT — DISCOVER- 
IES. The price paid for short Dis- 
coveries, those counting less than 
fifty words (after being edited), is 
fifty cents each. For those which 
are more than fifty words long, 
one cent per word is paid. 
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# Where students are traveling back and 
forth to college with a number of books 
it is a great convenience to have a box 
made especially for their transportation. 
If books are packed in a trunk with 
clothing they are in danger of spoiling 
everything else by sliding about; and if 
there are any number of them, they 
make a trunk so heavy that it may be 
dropped and badly bruised. We have 
two boxes which have been traveling for 
nearly a score of years from American 
schools to German universities; and are 
still as stanch as ever. They are 15 by 
20 inches in size. They are reinforced 
by extra pieces at the top and bottom, 
have iron handles at each end for con- 
venience in carrying. and are also pro- 
vided with a lock and key. This does 
away with the nailing and unnailing of 
boxes, which every student dreads. 
These particular boxes are painted dark 
red. Any person with a slight degree 
of mechanical skill can evolve such a 
box from an ordinary packing box of 
medium size. It should not be too 
heavy, when filled with books, for two 
men to handle easily. J. H. 


* We kept a pointed letter file on a 
flat desk in the library to which I often 
went in the dark. Twice. when leaning 
over, I found that the point of the file 
was not more than an inch from my 
eye. We now keep the file on a high 
shelf. L. C, 


© When my four-year-old nephew went 
for a walk with me, he seemed to delight 
in running away, until I discovered that 
if made to feel he was a protection his 
nature responded to the trust. Now I 
always ask him to take me. He even de- 


lights in finding the best pavements, and 
often insists upon carrying heavy par- 
cels. I never fail to thank him for his 
care. It is surprising how a slight re- 
sponsibility, coupled with appreciation, 
tends to cultivate the chivalrous nature 
of our little men. E. W. R. 


# So much high-class music can be en- 
joved by means of the talking machine 
that the instrument has a decided edu- 
cational value. A mother gives prizes 
to her three little ones when they learn 
to recognize the operatic or classic selec- 
tions they hear reproduced from the 
records. The children soon learn the 
airs well enough to whistle or pick out 
the themes on the piano. E. S. M. 


# When having a thin silk waist made [ 
insisted that I did not want any lining 
in it, but the dressmaker said the goods 
must be supported slightly, so she used 
a wash net much like brussels net. It 
did not make the waist appreciably 
thicker, and has worn well. C. B. 


© My daughter is a teacher and is 
obliged to live in a boarding house nine 
months in the year. I selected a trunk 
for her that was four feet long and two 
feet wide. and had the tray made to 
order. It was of mission wood, sixteen 
inches deep, and when fitted into the 
trunk had five compartments. Standing 
upright it served as a bookcase with four 
shelves. B. K. 


¢ Put a handle on your hat box and see 
how much easier it is to get it off the 
top shelf of your closet. Punch two 
holes about four inches apart, near the 
bottom of the box, insert a narrow piece 
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of tape ten inches long and knot each 
end on the inside. L. M. F. 


# Instead of wetting the broom itself 
when ready to sweep a carpet, pin or 
sew a piece of old flannel around the top 
of the straw. Then pour warm water 
on this cloth. The water gradually runs 
down into the broom and keeps it just 
damp enough to lay the dust without 
wetting the carpet. H.R. H. 


# When the curtain rings will not slip 
easily and noiselessly on the pole, try put- 
ting a wee bit of vaseline or olive oil on 
the top of the pole. M. L. 


# My baby outgrew the sleeves to his 
flannel shirts when they were otherwise 
good. He also wore out the toes of his 
white woolen stockings. So I cut off 
the tops of the stockings and catch 
stitched them neatly to the short sleeves 
of the shirts, thus adding months of use- 
fulness to those expensive little gar- 
ments. I. S. S. 


© A successful way to restore pearl but- 
tons to their original brightness and 
beauty is first to rub them with a little 
olive oil to take away the blurred look, 
then sprinkle on some nail powder and 
rub well with chamois skin. The result 
will surprise vou. I. B. M. 


# Some college girls invented an ingen- 
ious apparatus for boiling a kettle, when 


they wanted tea instead of a chafing- 
dish concoction. It is made of heavy 
wire, bent at the ends to rest on the 
chafing dish frame. A hardware dealer 
will make it for a few cents. The kettle 
is set down on the framework, which 
comes within two inches of the flame. 
G. E. C 


* To buy silk stockings economically— 
if there is anything economical about 
that delightful luxury—select two pairs 
of stockings exactly alike. One stock- 
ing in each pair is usually fairly sound 
and long outwears its mate. After the 
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weaker sister in each pair has been dis- 
carded you have left a pair of tried and 
true silk stockings—a genuine survival 
of the fittest. M.C. D. 


@ If those who wish to drive nails into 
walls for pictures closely observe the 
mopboard or molding above it, they will 
find the impression of nails. These can 
be located easily, even when puttied over. 
When you find where the mopboard has 
been nailed place nails directly over it 
in the wall and they will strike the joist. 
Bs 


# While trying to remove a_ rubber 
stopper from a bottle, when pincers were 
not at hand, and corkscrew not possible, 
I thought of nutcrackers. The nut- 
crackers give a firm grasp to rubber or 
even cork, and makes removal easy. 


L. E. 


© When carrying the watch in an inse- 
cure place, as in the belt or a shallow 
pocket, slip the ring into a concealed 
eyeglass hook, and its safety is assured. 
W. H. W. 


* We had trouble with the plumbing 
in the bathroom, and almost the whole 
floor had to be torn up to locate the 
pipes. replacing, the plumber 
screwed down one board with a screw at 
each end. He said that if trouble arose 
again the removal of this board alone 
would give access to all the pipes. This 
proved so worth while that, placing a 
bathroom in a remodeled house, we had 
the “access board” distinguished by 
screws. W. R. D. 


# In darning table linen, towels, etc, try 
removing the foot of the machine and 
after arranging the material in an em- 
broidery hoop, darn on the machine. 
The work will be much more satisfac- 
tory if the machine is run very evenly 
and quite rapidly. S. K. R. 


© The fact came out in the course of a 
hearing at Washington on cold storage 
that the New York trade demands an 
egg with a white shell, and the Boston 
trade the brown shell. The veteran 
dealer who testified to this, an expert in 
eggs and a New Yorker, declared the 
brown-shelled egg to be much the better, 
containing a better and firmer yolk and 
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keeping longer. New York and New 
England housewives of a generation 
gone, who knew food materials pretty 
thoroughly, much preferred the brown 


eggs. Jay. 


# I tried the plan of the woman who 
lined her garbage pail with paper and 
wrapped up each lot in paper. I dis- 
covered that the collector emptied each 
one and left all the greasy papers on the 
piazza. C. F. W. 


¢* A neighbor asked me to write my 
name in her birthday book, and I dis- 
covered a thoughtful provision. Slipped 
in between the pages where the names 
of friends appeared were dainty birth- 
day postals, all addressed and stamped. 
These she bought as she came across 
them, and following the year as the day 
came, she took out the card and mailed 


© How many housekeepers who are 
buying English walnuts out of the shell 
know where these meats are picked out? 
Tenement children are known -to be em- 
ployed at this work, and these are the 
places where tuberculosis reigns su- 
preme. There is no way to thoroughly 
wash these meats. and the danger speaks 
only too plainly for itself. If you buy 
shelled nuts be sure to purchase only 
those in packages, put up by reputable 
concerns. A. B. 


* My sister has saved all the letters of 
congratulation which she received when 
her little daughter arrived, and is having 
them bound. The book will be greatly 
prized by the little girl some day. M. T. 


* 1 have been somewhat surprised to 
read about the value of saving all bits 
of soft paper, string, etc. These “ bits ” 
often contain particles of sugar and 
grease, and require time and many 
steps to smooth, fold, unknot, and in- 
volve some untidiness. The boxes 
or bags make ideal nesting places for 
mice, roaches and spiders, and they at- 
tract flies and dust. My idea is to have 
a roll of toilet paper (purchased three 
for ten cents) on a five-cent holder near 
the kitchen sink. It is inconspicuous 
and neat, and pieces for wiping off 
greasy plates, etc, before washing are 
readily torn off and burned, and they 


last a very long time, just as a ball of 
cord and a ball of twine last a year or 
more. [ cannot see the economy of 
saving these things. One's dealer will 
gladly supply half a dozen bags or sheets 
of wrapping paper, clean, smooth and 
new, for any other emergency. J. E. A. 


# 7 have a little device that helps me 
when stitching on braid or tape. After 


one piece of tape is stitched on I take 
a piece of cardboard and run the second 
piece of tape through two slots cut in 
the cardboard. The slots should be cut 
so as to bring tape D at the desired dis- 
tance from tape a. The cardboard is 
guided with the hand, and the braid or 
tape is perfectly straight, without bast- 
ing. L. M. F. 


* We use for refrigerator dishes the 
wooden or pasteboard plates such as 
bakers deliver pies upon. The plates are 
protected by a piece of waxed paper 
where necessary, and after using we 
throw them away. They are inexpensive, 
do not break and can be bent a little to 
make more room. VY. O. W. 


* Other housekeepers may be puzzled 
to know how mice get into their * mouse- 
proof” kitchen cabinets. I was, until 
I discovered that when the sliding top 
is left pulled out there is an open space 
at the back of the cabinet big enough 
for Mr Mouse to creep into. I always 
now see that the top is pushed clear back 
at night, and have no more trouble. 
c. 3. 


# An experienced druggist gave me a 
hint that I have found useful. He said 
that when a dropper was ordered by a 
doctor for placing any solution in the 
eye you should purchase only an eye 
dropper, and not a medicine dropper. 
Few druggists, he said, knew the differ- 
ence, and sold medicine droppers for 
eye droppers and eye droppers for medi- 
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cine droppers; but a medicine dropper 
drops about double the quantity that the 
other does. C. K. F. 


#1 paint my window sills with white 
bathtub enamel in the rooms where the 
woodwork is white. This stands the fre- 
quent washings necessary in a dusty city 
much better than the ordinary finish, and 
the difference in effect is not noticeable. 
H. M. M. 


* The hot water bottle was needed for 
a sudden pain, but the bottle leaked, a 
nasty little hole at the edge, and it was 
Sunday! I longed for rubber cement, 
surgeon’s plaster, any un-get-at-able com- 
modity, to stop that leak; and then the 
solution came from “the man of the 
house.” I cut a strip off a kid glove, 
doubled it over the edge where the leak 
was, clamped on a patent trouser button, 
the clamp variety, and behold, a water- 
tight bottle! M.C. A. 


* When making pillow slips add two 


inches to the usual length. Then if they. 


give out at each corner they can be cut 
off and sewed over again. Tilly. 


© If the handles of the dishpan are 
directly in front of you instead of at the 
sides it will save the effort of avoiding 
the handles and prevent nicking the 
dishes. H. A. B. 


¢ A milliner told me to keep a piece of 
black velveteen to rub a chip hat with. 
It gives it a new look. A sponging with 
alcohol will renew black chip hats to 
their first color. M. E. T. 


* When putting on eyeglasses or specta- 
cles be sure that the center of the eye is 


in the exact center of the glass. Do not 
adjust them by the metal fastenings at 
the sides. Do so only by the eye and 
glass itself. Many people do not realize 
that glasses a little out of focus cause 
trouble. C. K. F. 


# We save our paraffin after carefully 
washing it when it is taken from the 
fruit jar. We keep it in a tin coffee 
pot, and when we wish to use the wax 
we merely set the pot on the stove until 
the paraffin melts. It is easy to pour 
from the coffee pot. R. P. M. 


© Four blocks, 9 inches high, 5 inches 
across the bottom and 31% inches across 
the top, are useful to 
place under the legs of a 
bed occupied by an in- 
valid. They raise the 
bed to a hight that saves 
the nurse many a_ back- 
ache The top of each 
block is hollowed to re- 
ceive the caster. H. F. S. 


# A mother who does all the sewing 
for her three boys uses loops of round 
elastic instead of buttonholes on the back 
waistbands of their trousers. When the 
youngsters bend over all the strain comes 
on the loops, which give and do not tear 
as buttonholes do. In sewing on the 
back buttons of their waists, she first 
runs a piece of elastic tape through the 
holes of the men’s pants buttons that she 
uses for the purpose, so that on the 
under side of each there is one loop and 
two ends. Catching these together she 
machine stitches them over and over to 
the waist so that, when finished, each 
button is held to the garment by the 
flexible elastic. C. F. S. 
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A Word with the President 


“No human power can prevent the economic advance, throttle the intellect 
or repress the spiritual aspirations of the better half of the human race. The 
woman’s movement is indeed the struggle of the feminine soul for adequate 
expression. It is the intuitive evolution of the sex. It is natural. but like many 
other phenomena in nature, is not yet fully recognized and still less understood.” 

The above words conclude a long interview with me which was printed in 
the daily and weekly press upon my return from abroad. 

Every intelligent woman, young and old, instinctively feels the truth of 
those statements. And you all, of both sexes, begin to recognize this fact— 
that each of you possesses manifold capacities now latent which, could they be 
utilized or expressed, would enable you to get much more out of life. 

It is so easy when we know how! 

Now, to bring this “know-how” within reach of every woman and man, 
girl and boy, is the unique purpose of House KEEPING MAGAZINE. Science 
is knowing, art is doing. This magazine not only informs you as to the prog- 
ress of knowledge in living, but tells how to use such knowledge in a_ practical 
way. It aims to enable its readers to combine thought with action. 


The Twenty Million Families 


in the United States can do more, be more and get more out of life with less 
waste of effort, less worry and much less expense, if they would all read 
HOUSEKEEPING MaAGAzINE and use the “know-how” and = zest) which 
make it so different from other periodicals. The best you can do for these who 
have not yet, like yourself, become one of the elect, is to direct their attention 
to this magazine. Our present problem as publishers is to secure representa- 
tives who will thus bring Goop HovusekerrinG MaAGazine to the attention of 
these women. It is a big undertaking, and will cost us a lot of money, but we 
are ready for the job and willing to spend the money. 


How Many Do You Know? 


All of the families in your neighborhood are included in this twenty mil- 
lion. That is why we would like to have you help us. Your share of the work 
will be small and not unpleasant. You will receive a liberal share of the 
money. Thousands of thrifty women are already enlisted with us, also men, 
boys and girls. The money they thus earn enables them to have many of the 
good things of life that otherwise would have to be dispensed with. 


How Many Will You See? 


May we count upon you to co-operate with us to the extent of showing the 
magazine to at least a few of vour neighbors and friends? Do this and you 
will surely secure subscriptions from a large percentage of them. \Ve will sup- 
ply free outfit and pay a big cash commission on each order secured. You may 
also earn ‘a salary and cash prizes. Begin by mailing a postal to Agency Bureau, 
Goop HovusEKFEPING MAGAZINE, Springfield, Mass, with vour own address on 
back, and ask for particulars of our offers to our co-workers. 

Besides making monev for yourself you will thus be promoting the pro- 
gressive movement in family life which means so much to womankind and to 
America. For there is no limit to the good we can all do by just a little persist- 
ent co-operation. Look back and see what Goon HovseKkrepinG MaGazine has 
done during the past ten years, under its present administration, and you can 
readily imagine what may be accomplished for woman's advance and the prog- 
ress of family life during the next year or two! Celebrate our twenty-fifth 
anniversary by sending us a nice lot of subscribers, or recommend good agents 
to us, before the month ends.—[Herbert Myrick, President Goop HovseKreEP- 
ING MAGAZINE. 
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Duties of a Hired Housekeeper 


[In a recent number an inquiry in relation to the duties of a housekeeper has brought the follow- 
ing letter, which is printed because of its helpfulness. } 


Mr Epiror—My household consists of 
myself, my kusband, seven children 
under fourteen years old, four step- 
children at home for vacations, a gov- 
erness who is also my secretary, and, 
below stairs, a cook, a kitchen maid, a 
laundress, a waitress, a chambermaid, 
a seamstress with some of a ladies 
maid’s work, a man for the furnace and 
rough cleaning, and two nurses. 

The seamstress and nurses are re- 
sponsible directly to me; the other ser- 
vants, with the exception of the kitchen 
maid, are under the control of my house- 
keeper, who hires them, directs them and 
protects me from even hearing of their 
delinquencies. 

Our life is entirely comfortable, but 
with no display of formality ; our enter- 
taining is of the open-house sort and is 
largely having relatives or intimate 
friends visiting us, but my housekeeper 
can, on occasion, plan a correct formal 
dinner or luncheon. The daily meals 
she always plans, and can direct the 
cook in preparing new dishes. She gives 
all orders for household supplies, repairs 
to the maintenance of the place, such as 
plumbing, broken windows, etc, and sees 
that small jobs of painting and repairing 
are done by the man. Every bill must 
have her signature before being paid, 
and she keeps minute accounts, which 
are submited to my husband quarterly. 
Two or three times a year reports are 
made to me of required renewals of 
linen, china, etc, and unless the pur- 
chases involve my personal preferences 
the housekeeper does the buying of these 
things. 

As for real work. if the foregoing 
duties are not conceded to be real work, 
my housekeeper personally inspects 
every servant’s tasks and always lends 
a hand at cleaning cupboards, caring for 
linen, hemming it herself and doing 
much fine mending; frequently helps 
lay the table and arrange flowers; opens 
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all packages delivered at the door; helps 
pack and unpack trunks; and take full 
charge of the entire household in case 
I make a journey away from home. 

Words cannot express the moral sup- 
port my housekeeper gives me, nor the 
friction she saves me by keeping my 
mind free for my babies and their needs 
and for the insistent claims of a large 
family connection. There has never 
been an emergency which she was not 
equal to, nor an occasion when her good- 
ness or her wisdom failed; these are 
individual qualities, though, and not al- 
ways found in the most highly qualitied 
housekeepers. 

IT pay $750 a vear wages and provide 
a bedroom and a small sitting room 
where the housekeeper’s meals are 
served, generally by the kitchen maid. 
who is likely to be in hopes of being a 
waitress eventually. In February and 
August she has a holiday of a week or 
ten days, besides an occasional day for 
shopping when she wants to take it. 
Sunday work is confined to the necessary 
routine, and almost any Sunday that she 
wants to go out is at her disposal, 
though she often takes one of the chil- 
dren with her, as the nurses have alter- 
nate Sundays for a holiday. 

It is a matter of frequent wonder to 
me that more women do not take posi- 
tions of this sort. Payment is not al- 
ways so large in families of unpreten- 
tious position, but duties are rarely so 
heavy as in my home. At present | am 
three thousand miles away from my 
family, but | know everything humanly 
possible is being done for their care. 
and my affection for the woman who 
makes this relief possible for me cannot 
be measured. There are many homes 
where a woman who would make her- 
self indispensable could be sure of pro- 
tection during her working years and 
provision for old age. 
M. L. Heron. 
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Drawn by Olive Rush 


“I never see Eudora go for a pail of water, but some of the neighborin 
women would stop and ask her if she'd got her bask waist done.--Page 364 


Eudora Visits the Flat 
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